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Art. 1. Dijerterions on different Subse&s in Natural Philofophy. 
_ By James Hutton, M, D. 4to. p. 740. al, 1s, Boards. 
Cadell, jun. and Davies. ae 


TFT HIS weighty quarto contains different fets of differ- 

-& tations. They are indeed fo diffimilar, that + 

with they lad been publithed feparately. Many readé@ts’ 

will be indifferent to all but the firft part ; and to fome, 

pethaps, only the general fpeculations will be intereft- 

ing. 

‘ The firft part commences with thofe ingenious papers 

en rain, which appeared in the Edinburgh Tranfaétions. 

They. are here reinforced by a third differtation, in 

which farther illuftrations are given, and the centroverfy 

with M..de Luc is continued. A fourth diflertation treats 

of our vernal and autumnal winds. : 
At the end cf the volume is an appendix with a table, a a 

in which the author confirms his theory of rain from ob- . ~” 

fervations on the weather in Bengal. We do not think wy 

that the new differtation on this fubject, at the prefent — 

period, calls for our particular attention any more than 

the two re-publithed diflertations. If there be any of our 

philofophical readers whom they have efcaped, we may 

with propriety take this opportunity of recommending 

them to their perufal, as being fome of the moft ingeni- 

ous and ptofound papers that have lately appeared in me- 

teorology. We only r-gret that Dr. Hutton’s manner of 
unfolding his principle of condenfation of atmotpherical 

moifture is not equal to the fagacity with which it wasin- | 

veltigated : but itis his misfortune, in general, not to ap- — 
“Vow. III. No. 12. P pear 
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pear to fo much advantage in the character of a writer as 
in that of a philofopher. By labouring to attain great — 
cifion and perfpicuity, be fometimes becomes tedious an 


obfcure. The reader of thefe papers and of his i ingeni- — 


ous theory of the earth muft be very good-tempered, if-he 


bears patiently the dull formality of being told over and — 


over again what the author is going to prove, and how he 


is going about it: or ‘ what propoted to be thewn ;’ ‘ what — 
not propofed to be fhewn ;’ and ‘ how we are to confider ~ 


the fubjeét.’ 


In Diff. the 4th, “the difagreeable and unpleafant effeAs 
of the Eaft wind in the {pring are imputed, with much _ 


probabily, to its coldnefs , which at one time may be more 
fenfibly felt from its extreme moifture, and at another 
from its extreme drynefs. The latter quality is eftablith- 
ed ig a very pleafing manner : 


‘ J never had a hygrometer; but I ufed to amufe my> 
cats walking in the fields, by obferving the temperature. 


he air with the thermometer ; and nah, ws drynefs, 
. by the evaporation of water. The method | purfued was 
this: 1 had a thermometer included within a glafs tube, 


Lermetically tealed ; this I held in a proper fituation until ' 
it acquired the temperature of the atno{phere ; and then — 
! dipped it into a little water, alfo cooled to the fame tem=, — 
perature. 1 then expofed my thermometer, with its glafs- 
cafe thus wetted, to the evaporation of the atmofphere, by. — 
holding the ball of the thermometer, or the end, of the 
tube in which the ball was inclofed, towards the current: | 
eof air;.and.1. examined how much the evaporation from 
that glafs tube cooled the ball of the thermometer ihe a 


was included. 


‘ During the fummer feafon, in the drieft weather. that, & 


I could find, 1 never funk the thermometer, in that. 


net, to the belt of my remembrance, above two, three, a 


or four degrees, But, in a cold eaft wind in the fpring,, 


] one funk it between nine and ten degrees. It.was 1 be-- — 
lieve about the month of March or April; the tky was: a 
claudy above, and no funthine , and the wind was cold. g 


to the the feeling, fteady blowing, but not ftrong.’ 


“4 et: 


Dr. H. thus ingenioufly accounts for the fog: which ap-_ 
pears on the eaft coaft of our ifland, during the prevalence, a 


of the eaft wind : 
‘ The 
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‘« The fog, which we are now’ confidering, does not 
appear until the fun has heated the furface of the fea. Ar 
that time, ‘therefore, there is a. great evaporation from the 
furface of the fea. To condenfe this vapout, there is re- 

uired a mixture of atmofphere, fufficiently cold, and fuf- 
feiently faturated with humidity. But our eaft wind,when 
flowing gently, affords thefe proper conditions. It is firft 
fufficiently faturated with humtidiy, in flowing aleag the 
German ocean ; and then it is mixed with the warm va- 
pours of the fea,upon our coaft. {In this manner the fur- 
face of the fea, which before emitted tranfparent vapour, 
may be made to fmoke, and be covered with a vifible mift. 
This is a phenomenon which often naturally occurs to us 
‘Upon our Besilann waters, and which can eafily be exhi- 
bited experimentally at our pleafure.’ . 

Part 1), confilts of a chemical differtation concerning 
phiogifton, or the principle of fire. Dr. Hutton here@lge- 
figns to thew ‘ that fome important facts or effential ri 
nomena in the burning of bodies are not explained by 1 
antiphlogifiic theory ; and that until thefe be explained, it 
isneceflary to retain the term phlogifton, which expreffes 
fomething material in the knowledge of nature, or gener- 
alizes certain phenomena, which the new theory doss 
fot explain.’ | vie 

The fingle experiment of the formation of water and 
generation of luminous heat, by the burning of oxygene 
or hydrogene airs, forms the bafis of this paper. it ig 
fully admitted that the quantity of water produced is equal 
to the weight of the airs employed ; and that water con- 
filts of elements contained in thefe airs :—but it is’ con- 
tended that they alfo contain other matter, of a kind 
which does not gravitate, and that this matter is decom- 

d by the conflagration. ‘ The- argument may be 
edthus: 1. hydrogene and oxygene airs do nof unite, 
when fimply mixed. 2. ‘They are not prevented. from 
uniting by calorigque, or latent heat. 3. They are cam- 
bited with other fubftances, in fome particular flate, by 
which the natural union of thofe conftituent parts or ele- 
‘ments of water is prevented. ‘4. ‘The heat and light, that 
appears at the time of the comuition of the airs, are not 
from the latent heat which they contain, but from a mo- 
_ dification of the folar fubftance or light which is a confti- , 
tuent 
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tuent part of the-+hydrogene air, and may with the:utmoft, ; 
propricty be termed a ghlegeflic fubfance. . Itis.,neither, 








3 


our inclination, nor would it appear decent .in us,.to'Te>, , 
probate attempts to invalidate the anti-phlogiftic fyftem — 


~ wholly or in part: but we mult obierve that the.confider- — 


ations urged by Dr. U1. in favour of his 2d poktion, are. 


by no means convincing to us, ‘This propefition, howe- — 


ver, though it would. furnith an irrefiagable argument as, 
gainft M. Lavoifier, is not necetfury to Dr. H.’s theory. 


Jt is only incambemt on him to efablith that. which we, — 


have numbered as the fourth. Of this it may. be remarked 
that, were there no other inflances but in the deflagration 
of the. two airs of heat and light produced by inflammable 


fubftances, and bodies containing oxypene, we fhould find — 


littic diffitulty in admitting this, part of the 'rench theory, — 
Nor do we fee any improbabiliiy in fuppofing the quantity 
of latent heat, neceflary to maintain elafic fluidity in the, 
tWo airs, to be greater than the ftream which they. genes 
rate on deflragration can contain:-—but there are many 
experiments, in which it is utterly impoffibie to allow that 
the flame arifes from latent heat becoming fenfible. These: 
cafes had: been pointed out by former writers.;. by whom, 
as well as by Dr. Hutton, M. Lavoifier had, been, in our 
opinion, juftly charged with unwarrantably: elumiag.a 


great quantity of concrete calcrigue in nitre and nitrous ~ 
acid, in order to account for the heat and light preduced — 


when theie fubftances are deflagrated with fulphur, chane. 


coal, or oils. The action of oxygene, therefore, being ale _ 


lowed according to the madern doétrine, thefe phenomena 


are. ftill not thoroughly explained. , Philofophers will dex — 
cide whether the hypothefts, defended by Dr. Li. in big ~ 
Papers will apply to the unexplained circumftances in;a — 
atisfa€tory manner. It is certainly nog any thing ablurd 


in its enunciation, nor contrary to authentic,experiments, 


which. has occafioned it -to be neglected, as it feems to . 
have been, but rather the inexpert manner in which itis — 


ftated. We with our reprefentation. may obtain, for ita 


fair hearing, and an impartial examination... The hypor © 


thefis—to {tate it’ more diflinQly—is—that.. when bedies 
emit light in confequence of the decompofition. of their 


phlogiftic fubfiance, the luminous matter is not derived — 
for many fpecies of heat,—but that it isa luminous emay 
nation, 


ps 
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nation, proper to the decompofiticn of phiegittic fub- 
fiance, and is the fentble eftect and proof of that opera- 
tion. In p. 249, this hypothefis is fiated more intelligi- 
bly, thus: in combuftion, ‘ 1, there is an oxygene com- 
bination of vital air with the gravitating matter of the in- 
flammable fubftance; and, tecondiy,' there is a luminous 
feparation of the folar febiicach. which, had been united 
with the hydrogenous matter of the inflammable body.’ 

The following paflage is extracied as the moft impor- - 
tant in the diflertation. it contains Rg H.'s genet 
in behalf of his hypothefis: 

‘ Lhz way } propofe to make out this propofition, is, 
by firft fhowing that, when inflammable bodies in the 
flate of vapour are kindled, it is not the vapeur heated to 
incandefcence that emits the light ; but that it is the in- 
tenfe illumination which gives the heat. Secondly, by 
fhowing that bodies, which have no more than the cem- 
mon temperature of the atmofphere, may cmit light yy 
the decompofition of phlogiftic fubftance. " 

‘ With regard to the firft, let us turn our attention to 
the flame of a candle. Whether are we to confider that 

e as an elaftic fluid heated to incandefcence, or as 


aa iatenfely luminous body heating ‘the fluid which is in 
contact with it? If ca/oreque is to be fuppofed as heating 
the elaftic fluid, fo as-to make it emit light, this fuppo- 
fition thould be founded upon fome known faét of a fimi- 
lar nature ; before concluding in that cafe, it were abfo- 
lutely neceflary that we thould have fome er re of 


an elaflic fluid, under the extraordinary preflure of the 
atmofphere, and at liberty to expaad under that preflure, 
being aGjually heated fo as to-emit light. Now this isan | 
example which, it is apprehended, is rot to be found ; 
confequently the fuppofition, thus deftitute of any reafon 
or analogy, muft be rejecied. On the other hand, in 
fuppofing, the emiffion of light as heating the elaftic fluid 
which is in contaét with the luminous beey, we fhoutd 
expect to find a fream of intenfeiy heated air or vapour 
afcending along thé flame of the candle, without having 
the power to emit light. Now this is a¢tually the cafe ; ; 
and it is proved in the following manner : 
‘ Let afmall bit of clav, like a grein of corn, be fuf- 
pended ad a flendet wire above the cand!e, and leta nar 
¢ 
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be placed near the candle, fo as to hide the flame from the 
obferver. He will then perceive that the ftream of heated 
air, which has no power of lumination, will heat the 


little body to imcandefcence, at a confiderable diftanee 
above the flame. The blow-pipe gives a fimilar experi« 


ment, alihough one which is not fo eatily cOMpr ona 
ded. 

‘ We now proceed to the fecond part of the propofitians 
which is to fhow that light may be emitted in the decom 


pofition of phloegifbic juliftance, not only without fufficient’ 


intenfity of heat to form: incandeicence in any body, but 
without any perceptible increafe in the heat of the body 
which is to emit the dight. 

‘ Examples of this may be taken in ‘living animals, 
which have a power of emitting light ; we fee it alfo in the 
dead bodies of certain animals aud vegetables, which are’ 
ana wafting ftate, or going into decay. lt-will not be 
difputed that phlogiftic fubtiance is concerned in this ope= 
ration, and that the inflammable principle is here con* 
fumed, in like manaer ag by bur: ving, only with a flower 


progreis. But leit any doubt fhould arite upon this fubje&, 


we fhail now take our illuttration from a well known chy 
mical iubftance, by which the two operations in queftion 
will be certainly homologated. 

* No fubfiunce burns: more fiercely than phofphorus, 
when it is kindled. But phofphorus may be decompofed, 
by means of atmoipheric air, without burning in the or~ 
dinary manner, that is, without acquiring any fenfible de- 
gree of heat, farleis one capable of caufing incadefcence} 
this chymica! change, however, is not effected without: 
the body emittingits phlogiftic matter in the torm of light. 
Where then thal! we feek for this luminous matter, ex* 


cept in the relolution. of phlogiftic {ubftance ? We havé © 


fhown thatthe atmotpheric air does not give it in the form 
of commutable latent heat ; we now fee, that this lumi- 
nous.matier does not proceed from the increafed degree 


of fenfible heat ; we are therefore conftrained to believe, — 
that, in the decompofition of this phlogiflic body, the 
folar fubftance which had been detained in the phiogiftic — 


compofition, is liberated by this chymical operation, and 
efcapes in form of light.’ 
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.. In the remainder of this paper, Dr. H. inquires how 
the walte of phlogiltic matter is repaired, and then at great 
length xecapitulates the fubject, ‘ in order to generalize 
the doctrine of phlogifton, and fee its! place in the fyftem 
of this world.’ Its walle, he thinks, is repaired by vegeta- 
tion ; during which procefs, water is decompounded by 
an elective attraction ; one of its elements going to form 
oxygene air, and the other combining with light fo as 
toconftitute phlogifton. The intelligent reader will per- 
ceive that thisis a different view of the fabje& of phlogifton 
from any which the patrons of the antiphlogiflic dotirine 
have refuted. . 

Part Il]. confitts of eight differtations on the powers 
of matter and the appearances of bodies ; and thefe occupy 
the enormous fnace of 414 pages. ‘Their ufeful defign is 
to bring the firlt principles and general terms of phyfics 
toa fevere icrutiny. In the introdudtion to the fir, Dr. H. 
propofes to give up the diftinétion between body and mat- 
ter, or elfe to endeavour to form fome confiftent idea on 
the fubject : of the dillertation itfelf the refult is this : 

t Body is an extended thing, of definite dimenfions, 
confequeatly figured ; it is capable of being moved : and, 
when moved, it iscapable of retaining that motion, or of 
imparting it to another body. Matter, on the other hand, 
isam unextended or an indefinitely extended thing accor- 
ding as it is confidered metaphyfically. By indefinite or 
conditional extenfion, as applied to matter, | mean that 
the greateft quantity may be compriled in the fmallett fpace, 
and that the {malleft quantity may occupy the greatcft {paces 
But, whatever matter is of itfelf, it muft be confidered as 
the caufe of motion and refiftance in natural bodies ; and 
this is allthat we are permitted to judge of in the {cience 
of phy fics. : 

* We never thall.Jearn to know what matter is in itfelf; 
norhave we any occafion for that knowledge. It is only 
the effect of matter which in the action of natural things, 
is known ; aud it is from this known effect that matter, as 
' the, aQtivecaufe, muft beinferred. But, though we know 

not what-mattertruly is, we certainly may know what it 
isnot... Thus we know for certain that it is not body, an 
extended, definite, moveable thing, which is properly 
: confidered as paflive or inert. In this mannei we find that 
matter 
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matter muft be aétive, and a caufe for that: which in a 
phyfical body we perceive.’ | 

Matter, moreover, he makes a thing not inert, ‘be 
having a certain power to act. “i 

Diff. Il. confilts of a long and very tedious examina 
tion of gravity, as a principle of natural philotophy, 
From fome an ee Dr. H. appears to believe in ge. 
neral ideas; thas, in p. 378: 

‘ We form the general idea of body by conceiving ab. 
ftraétly magnitude and figure: this is all that enters into 
that fimple and fcientifical idea.’ 

One principal object of the inveftigation is to fhew that 
eravitation has been univerfally predicated of matter with- 
outcaufe. Neither will the author allow that natural bo- 
dies are compofed of parts of abfolute folidity and abifo- 
jute vacuity. ‘ We have no evidenee, (he fays,) of-per 
fect folidity in any natural body, uor of any vacuity’ in 
nature.’ ‘This doctrine, then, is much more a-kin to that 
of Bofcovich than to the common hypothefis of hard indes 
ftructible particles, corpufcies, or atoms, ‘feparated by 
pores.’ 

* A body which we reckon porous, or fpongy, is only 
a body, fome parts of which are hard and denfe, that is, 
heavy ; while other parts, which are contained in thofe 
hard and denfer, or folid and heavy parts, are fluid and 
rare, or lighter than the others. But that there is any po- 
rofity, fuch as implies vacuity or want of matter, is abfoe 
lutely to be denied, or mut require fome proof of its exift- 
ence more than bare fuppofition or conjecture. Nor is 
fuch a fuppofed porous conftitution of bodies, in general, 
to be drawn frem the nature of the particles of matter, or 
primary parts and principles of bodies; for it is there that 
conjeéture has formed things ‘without the leaft pretenfion 
to obfervation, and alfo, it is apprehended, inconfiftent- 
ly with it.’ 

Diff. 11. concerning the principles of volume in ma: 
terial things, though fiill heavy, will be found more in- 
terefting than the preceding. It contains fome curious 
confiderations on conhefion ; from which it is inferred that 
the invifihle parts of fluids cohere by the power of gravita- 
tion, and affirme ipherical figures as far as other caules 
will permit. The volume of bodies depends, then, om 

gravitation, 
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gravitation, which is the uniting principle, and on feat, 
» which is the diluniting principle :—but heat acts in fonic 
_htigher ratio than the fquares of the diftances, © Hence 
the impoflibility of abfolute impreffion on the one hand, 

and. the limitation of the atmofphere .on the other. 
~ Thefe inveftigations icad to a, formal difcuffion of matter ; 
.4o which we refer thofe who defire to obtain fome know- 
Jedge of the ingenious author’s fyftem, with the leaft pofhi- 
_ ble okey We have already ftated his opinion : the 
.geader will confult pages 410414. 

, DAV, treats of latent beat, or thejproperties of hard- 
nefs.and fluidity. . In producing thefe qualities, graveta- 
tion and heat are employed, but in a manner totally dif- 
ferent from that by which a determined volume is produ- 
ced. Farther reafons are alfo adduced againft the com- 

monly received notion of matter»; in particulrr, thefe, 
I. that no,;comminution, nor. fhape of particles can induce 

‘fluidity : 2. that, whatever thape of particles we aflume, 
.we mult alfo employ the: two powers above fpecified, 

»whence the former ts an ufeleis fuppofition. * Hence, in 
vevery light, it wall appear that there are oppofing powers 
in bodies, in two different kinds of matter, endowed with 
Moving powers in oppofite directions.’ 

Diff. .V.. on Haar, as a material principle of bodies. 
The appearances of bodies, undergoing dilutation and 
_ compreifion, are/confidered with a view to the diminution 
and increafe of heat. The cafe of fteezing water, as af- 
fording a poflible objection to the law of a diminution of 
a bulk following a diminution of heat, is mentioned ; and 
the objection is repelled by this argument, that a hard 
concrete fubftance muft be confidered as a body quite dif- 
ferent from a fluid, however fimilar they maybe in other 
Telpects, becaufe fo great a change takes place in the me- 
chanifm of the body :—hence water is ole to be compar- 
ed with water, and ice with ice. Though this -obferva- 
tion may ferve Dr. H.’s theory, it does not explain the 
caute of fo. remarkable a deviation from the habitude of 
other, fubftances.—-The capacity and conduéting power of 
bodies for heatare alfo confidered in this diflertation ; and 
~ it concludes: with a very curious theory of ebullition, as 
the formation of .vapour by fits and fiarts. This theory is 


. £onfirmed- by a.very remarkable experiment ; in which it 
Vou. Til. 
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appears that a drop of water, de-aerated by long boiling, 
requires, when covered ’with a little oil, a far greater heg 
in order to be converted into ftream, than can be attriliy 
ted ‘to the additional compreffion. 

In Diff VI. and Vil. the various modifications of the 
folar fubftance, viz. heat, light, and eleétricity, and ig 
effeéts on. the qualities of bodies, as it is contained in them 
under; this or that modification, are examintd at grea 

odength. Light is confidered ‘ as being perfectly difconned. 
ed with the body from whence it moves ; and the moment 
“it is again connested with a bodv, fo as to lote its proper 
motion, .it ceafes to be light. Heat, on the contrary, js 
perfeétly connected with a body and forms part of its fib 
ftance ; heat, being removed from this internal conneétion 
of bodies; ceafes to Le heat. Elericity is a modification 
that will appear to be a medium between heat and light, 
confidered as extremes; for, neither is it unconneét 
with bodies nor internally connected with fubftance,’ 
From -thefe principles, the reader will eafily conceive that 
an ingenious philefopher may deduce an explanation of 
that-very puzzling. phenomenon—the excitation of heat 
by friction. Such an‘explanation is attempted by Dr. H, 
We refer to page 510514. The other topics in thefe 
differtations are, a comparifon of phlogiflic and phofpho- 
retic bodies—the manner. in which fpecific gravity , harde 
nefs, and duttility,.are influenced by phlogiftic matter— 
and of light and colour as affected by thi ig Matter in bo- 
dies. 
Diff. VII. and laft, is a review of the inveftigated page 
ciples, in order to an application of the theory. ! 
This volume is evidently the refult of years of refleed 
tion : ithe author is unqueftionably a manof genius and 
knowledge ; and ‘his fpeculations, as might be expeded, 
well deferve the notice of thofe who are‘anxious ‘to form 
juft cénceptions concerning feveral of the moft abftrut 
oints in natural knowledge. » We-regret that, as’ Dt 
Ei aan? ‘ has bettowed much thought and care that what he’ 
otfers fhould be true,’ he has not, alfo, ike Bacon, endea- 
voured ‘* as much as poffible that it thould be acce flible to” 
the human mind, though ftrangely befet and prepoflef+” 
fed:”——but, not to infift at length on the peculiarities of 
his ftyle, his repetitions, and his general prolixity, we 
are > 
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are afraid that there is one citcumftance in ‘his thanner, 
which is repugnant tothe {pirit of true’philofophy. Dr. 
Hutton commonly expreffes hinifelf as if he had deduced 
his opinions from reatoning, and then comes to Compare 
them with experiment. He alfo more than infinuates 
that we can obtain notions, or ideas, from reafoning which 
our fenfes do not fupply Whenever he adduce$_ an ex- 

riment, {which is but feldom,) he mentions it flightly, 


and relates the circumftances,’ (if they.) related at all,) 


in anote.—Dr. H. obferves that M. ifier’s treatife 
on chemiftry does honour to thé prefent age. Let him 
then confider, firft, how different his own ftyle* and me- 
thod are from the ftyle and method of M. Lavoifier’s work ; 

and, fecondly, whether he could ‘not have brought his 
differtations nearer ‘to the fame’ excellent ftandard.—It 
would perhaps be rendering a fervice’ to philofophy, if 
fome ingenious and well-informed ftudent, with Dr. Hut- 
ton’s permiffion, and under his ‘infpection, were to draw: 
up aconcife and diftin& abridgment of thefe eight differ- 
tations of the third part. Such a publication might not 
have an extenfive fale : but it fhould be undertaken bya 
perfon who was alike indifferent to profit or lofs. 





Art. Il, Confderations fur les Effets de Pimper, &%e. Par ie 
Marquis pt Casaux. 
[ Art. Continued from Vol.’ Il. page 286. 


rN the former part of our article on this curigus and 

well-treated fubjet, we accompanied the author 
through his ingenious 1 aga concerning the earlieft 
era, or firlt ftage, of an Society ; and we now pro- 
ceed with him to his difcuffion of avery interefting part of 
his extenfive fubjeét,. viz. the difpolleffing the roprie- 
tors of lands, and transferring their eéftates to.their te~ 
nantse Oa this head, he offers the foliowing obfervations ; : 
which well deferve the attentian of thofe who are not in- 
difpofed to.a fyftem. of levelling, or who think ‘shat the 
man. who tills the ground has the beft right tq property in 
it. 
$ Setting out on this wi biog ( fays the author,) which 
appears to me inconteftabe, I will maintain to a pemen: 
tration 
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Rration that the expreffion new become fo common,’ “ 4f, 
the land owners are not fatisfied, change them,” could not, 
“be fupported, fora moment, by any maf whofe reafoning) 
facuities were not clouded by the :moft impenetrable fiva 
pidity + Lexpe&t, however, before I begin, that it will, 
be cdncedéd to me, that. the greater and more numerous: 
are the enjoyments of all, the betier tt muft be for man= 
king “4 
* To give more; intereft to the demonftration, 1 thal. 
proceed on a Wiper feale ;, and. here Prance_ naturaily, 
prefents herfelf"to my. mind. What means could the, 
authot of this dreadful expreffion have devifed: for redus, 
cing .it fo practice in a’ country, which. then Contained, 
twenty feven millions of inhabitants, of whom, eightéem 
millions might be fuppoled to be devoted to labour, whee, 
ther in hufbandry or manufactures, and nine -millions.ite, 
be capitah/ts or perfons braving an intereft in their double, 
produce; and fubjeét like themfelves to all the confequens 
ces of their {poliation ! ee 
+ Would he turn the eighteen millions of working peor 
ple inte. land owners .or proprictors ¢ In. that cafe, it ig 
clear that the nine millions of the latter, who enjoyed two» 
thirds of the produce of the whole, muft lofe one half, 
Itis‘equally clear, onthe other hand;~that the eighteen & 
tnillions of new capitalifts, who tormerly hada -third of 
the income atifing trom the induftry of eighteen millions 
of good workmen when they bore that name, would, un- 
der the new fyftem, have only the third of the income 
arifing froin the indufiry of nine millions of bad workm 
with whom’ they had ¢har’ged fituations :—but, in ordé 
fo difcover the full extent of ghe confequences of tht 
Change, wé muft carry the analyfis alittle farther.” Let 
us fuppofe the produce of ‘eighteen thillions 6f mien, ‘at 
cultomed to labour, ‘to be 72, no'miattet what® denomind § 
tion : it is certain that nine millions of unfortunate Beings, 
who donot know how to work, wilf-nor prodhce ever 
eightéén ; however 1 Will fay cightéen :— but, if i BE 
wilhed thaf thefe nine millions fhould have as much 
as will enable them to go through their work, fix out OF 
the eighteen muft be expended ‘on them. ~ There wilt 
remain,’ therefore, only twelve to divide ‘between: the 
eight¢en millions of new proprietors : but they had 24 ye 
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of 72 when they were only working men ; they therefore 
would Jefe one half of their enjoy ments by this change of 
tatie, th? mighty result of deep refleélron !’ 
«Tbe fixth era tuppeted by our author is that in which 
the farther proprels of fociety is marked by the introduc~ 
tiem of monev and foreign commerce, the conveniences 
ait inconveniences cf which he detcribes in the moft fim-: 
piebut forcible inanner ; and he points out effectual means 
chpreventing the latter from prevailing over the former. 
bbe 7th and aft era of this political remmance is the efta- 
bivtiiment of a goverament : sn 

‘ It wilk»begin (fays the Marquis,) by afferting that 
none but a madinan could be capable of imagining,and that 
none but a perfon powerfully wedded to error would lay 
down as a principle, that it was pofiible for men to arrive 
atthe 6th’ era, of which we have juft been fpeaking, 
or even at the 4th, from which we are already far remov- 
ed, without a govéernment.provided with inftinét, or a de- 
gree of experience ‘and reflection tufhcient to feel, at leaft 
confufedly, the juftice of the inequality of the divifion of 
twu to one which I have eftablithed between annual las 
bouts and thote of former years, and the neceffity of the 
equilibrium which | have eftablifhed between the value of 
the earth, and that of the produce of induftry employed 
on other objecis: behdes hufbandry :—but even a thorough: 
conviction of thefe two truths would have been infufficient 
to maintain every thing in this order which itis fo eflentiak 
to preferve.. Keafon alone cannot long fupport her empire 
dver man ; it was neceilary, in order that fociety might 


- arrive at the 7th era, that a government. of fome kind, 


however imperfect it, might be in other refpecis, fhould 
have been, at leaft till then, ftrong enough 10 proteét it 
againft internal »plunderers, always ready to fhew them- 
felves.wherevet they. perceive weaknefs; and hypocrites, 
who never {peak of the working part of the community 
without making loud lamentations about the /mallinefs of 
their wages, which, by the bye, they would be extreme- 
ly forry to raife; ima word, againfi the confummaté but 
circum{pect ‘villains; who, in order to ufurp every thing 
if they ‘can, wait only for the firft fign of weaknels onthe 
partof the government. . Let us obferve, by the way, that 
@ government is not intitled to that refpeCiable name, if it 
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has net at hand fpeedy and effectual means of ftrengthen«: 
, ing itfelf in the moments of crifis and florm, and if i 
does not conftantly poffeis all the ftrength neceflary for 
general fuperintendence in ordinary times. To do more 
in fuch times than to fuperintend would be a real proof of 
weaknefs or ignorance. 1 will fuppofe, however, that a 
confiderable number of years had pafled away before the 
wantof this force, fometimes active, and fometimes only 
fuperintending, was felt in the 6th era:—but it happens 
that the 7th era is’marked by cmbarreflments of a new 
kind,which it is abfolutely neceflary to remove under parq . 
of being in a_fhort time driven back to the tft eva.’ 

- The author then introduces a foreigner who makes a 
moft fenfible fpeech-on the nature of government, on the» 
force neceflary to its fupport; on the expence to be incure’ 
red to keep up that force, and on the ways and means of. 
defraying that expence ; for which purpole he luggefts tae’ 
propriety of devifing that kind of tax which would vifibly.. 
and inevitably fall on every part of the nation, without. 
depreffing any one. This fpeech is too long for an ex- 
tract, and too clofely connecied by 2 chain of reafoning | 
to admit of its being broken into detached parts. We 
muft therefore here refer our readers to the work itfelf. 

Having gone through his feven eras, the author comes’ 
now to confider what may be the amount of the fupply ~ 
neceflary for the annual fupport of government in France, 
after order fhall have been re-eftablithed in.that country,” 
and what would be the leaft burdenfome meansof raifing: its” 

He is of opinion that the population ofithat country will * 
have been reduced from 27 to 24 millions of inhabitants; | 
and that it will require an annual revenue of 500 millions © 
of livres (about 21,875,000l. fterl.) for the fupport of thei © 
government, He fuppotes the, 24 millionsof inhabitants 
divided, by a natural confequence’ of the ftate of fociety © 
in Europe, into three clafles nearly equal.in number, vizt) 
about eight millions employed in hutbandry, eight mil- © 
lions in trades and manufactures, and eight millions com- ~ 
pofed of the two refpectable bodies of land owners and * 
monied men, with a multitude of dependents, including ~ 
fervants, and alfo thofe who follow learned profeffions. 

He fuppofes that the earnings of the werking clafs may 
amount to fome fractions fhort of fix fous a day per head — 
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for every individual of a family, which make the daily 
wages of all thofe who get their bread by labour, either 
in tillage or manufaétures, 4 millions 800 thoufand livres, 
or 1752 millions per year, the trebling of which fum 
would give the grots produce of the whole kingdom, viz. 
a of ‘livres: but as he rates the daily earn- 
ings OF each todividual at fix fous, which is too high. by 
fome fractions, he makes allowance for them by ftriking 
off the odd 256 mithons, and takes the grofs amount of 
the annual income of the whole nation at 5000 millions} 
one half of which he adjudges to thofe who are interefted 
in the foil, the other haif to thofe who are poffeffed of what 
he catis the capital of induftry. 

Having laid down thefe data, the Marquis next pro- 
ceeds to confider which would be the leaft burdenfome 
mode of taxing this mafs of wealth :—but of the particu- 
lars, which he difcuffes with much ingenuity and force of 
argument, we muft pafs over the greater part: asthe fub- 
ject would not, we fuppote, be very attraétive to the ma- 
jority of our readers. | ? 

Speakin®& of the operations and effeéts of finance, the 
Marquis obferves that 

* The operation in finance moft likely to keep the price 


_ of every article ttationary, if not to lower it for fome 


years, is no doubt that which has been pretty conftantly 
followed in France, viz. reducing fometimes a greater, 
fomeiimes the half, fometimes five-fixths of the income of 
any one who had been hardy enough to place money. in 
the public funds of that kingdom. If I were afked what 
muft neceflarily have been the confequence of a meafure 
fo commodious to minifters vefted with fupreme authority, 
1 would begin by anfwering genera//y; that the confe- 
quence muft neceflarily be, and a¢tually has been, as can 
be proved to a'demonftration, a void in the public con- 
Samption fully equal to the reduced quarter, or half, or 
jfive-fixths of the faculties of confuming. Now, how ofter 
has this operation been repeated ? From the want of po- 
fitive vouchers, which it would be very difficult to procure, 
fince every thing has been turned upfide down iniffrance, [ 
will anfwer generaily, that the ftock holders were extremely 
fortunate when only the pretended events of the ftate were 
alleged as the grounds of fuch a meafure; for there were not 
wanting 
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‘wanting men who were not afhamed to defend it asa jaf 
one. Did not they ever carry their delirium fo far as-to 
lay it down asa principle, that the king had a right, at 
bis acceffion to the throne, to fupprefs the public debt; 
and that, as he poffefled the right, fo it was'a duty incum- 
-bent on him to exercife it, for the greater good of his peo- 
ple, who would have fo much the Iefs to pay ! 

‘ But you who talk of reducing or fupprefling the public 
“debt, whether of France or of any other country, aniwer 
this queftion ; what ditference do you think there -is be- 
tween your principles and thofe of the Convention ? The 
latter butchersall thole whofe property it wants to feize.: 
but do not youcondemn toa more cruel becauic a more 
dingering death, all thofe who get their living either di- 
reétly or indireétly by this revenue which you taik of 


reducing, only while you are waiting for the pretended | 


want that will call for its tuppreflion ° | 


- ** Thanks to the modifications which this firange prig- 


ciple of the right of the crown to fuppreis the whole of the 
public:debt has undergone, and thanks too perhaps to the 
inconveniencies that would have followed ¢lofe \at the 
heels of a complete and rapid execution of fo enormotsa 
meafure, France ftill owes 150 millions of Jivies, as well 
im perpetual as in life annuities ; and which together, 
might be valued at 120 millions, if the life. annuities were 
to be converted into perpetual charges on the fiate. | 
* Now, let us fee nearly how much, France would have 
owed at this time in perpetual annuities, if in Franceas 
‘much good had been done on this head, and only as little 
mifchief, as in England ; that is to fay, if after loans well 
orillemployed, inltead of redu€ions which lowered the 
value, and contequently the price of ftocks, taxes had 
been laid on that would have raifed both—if, inttead of 
progreffively lowering the debt toa level with the taxes 
defiined to produce the intereft, taxes had been laid on 
fufficiently to raife the intereft toalevel with the debt, let 
us fee what France would owe at this moment io perpetual 
annuities. We mufi begin there, in orderto find out the 


amount 6f the fum which thefe boafted reduétions ‘have © 


made France lofe fince the end of the laft century. As 
this can be done only in an oblique way, | hope I shall be 
‘excufed for purfuing it. ma > 
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¢ The taxes devoted in England to-the payment of the 
intereft on the national debt, including the million fter- 
ling ufele/sly expendedin the abfurd reimburfement which 
has unfortunately been declared neceflary, amount to ten - 
millions fterling ; fome few thoufaads under or over will 
make no difference in the conclufions that 1. intend to 
draw. Now ten millions fterling are worth about 240 
millions of French livres, which at. 20 year’s purchafe re- 

refent a capital of 4800 millions. | 

‘ Now it muft be obferved that France was obliged, as 
wellas England, to fubfidize allies, to pay ambailadors, 
and to keep. up thofe kinds of underftandings,, which can 
be procured only through the means of money * fhe was 
alfo obliged, as well as England, tocarry on navakwars ; 


_ and fhe was, moreover, obliged ‘to create a navy’ for the 


purpofe of carrying them on; to reftore it as often as it 
was deftroyed by. England, and. to expend for both thefe 
purpofes much more than England expended in preferving 
and maintaining her navy.’ Do not hefitate then’ to ac- 
knowledge that France ought to have at prefenty like En- 
gland, an annual intereft of 240 millions of livres to pay 
for the capital of 4800 millions! which fhe actually borrow- 
ed and expended on the articles juft enumerated.; (i - 

* To thefe 4800 millions add the other thoufands of 
millions alfo borrowed and expended if fupporting wars 
fometimes by land, fometimes by fea, at one time againft 
all Europe, at another againft one half of it ;., wars 
which required land armies of from 3 to 400,000: men—a 
number of fortreffes to be built or repaired, on more expen- 
five plans—immenfe arfenals—eftablifhments of every 
kind in the interior of the kingdom and on the frontiers. 

* Do not forget alio to add feveral liundreds of millions 
(of livres) borrowed and ‘laid out oa royal palaces—royal 
palaces, do you fay ? Surely then the money was very ill 
applied. Ido not know whether it was or not; but it was 
borrowed and expended on royal refidences, in purchafing 
the richeft furniture, the moft coftly paintings, the moft 
fare jewels, which jit was eafier to dilapidate than to va- 
Jue. Caft up all thefe different.items, and you will agree 
with me that F rance mult have borrowed for thefe nume- 
rous articles of expence which were peculiar to her, and 


to which England was not expofed either by her fituation 
Vor. Ill. R | or 
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or the bent of her genius, a fecond capital of at leaft 
4800 millions like the firft; and which ought now to be 
reprefented by other 240 millions of annual intereft, as 
Jawfully due for the articles of expence peculiar to France, 
as the 240 millions that 1 have already ,mentioned would 
be for the capital really borrowed and abforbed by expen- 
ces equal to thofe which England has vifibly incurred ; ex- 
pences which fhe cannot deny, fince they ftill annually 
coft her in intereft ten millions fterling. It may be faid, 
I ought at leaft to fubtraé&t from this grofs fum the million 
furplus employed in the ufelefs'meafure of redeeming the 
annuities payable to the public creditors: but | fay no; 
becaufe it is far from being an equivalent for the reductions 
of intereft which England, as well as France, has per- 
mitted herfelf to make, but with which England cannot 
be as bitterly reproached, becaufe fhe never forced the 
creditors to fubmit to them, as was the cafe in France :-— 
but to return to the queftion. 3 ) 

* Thefe two fums of 240 millions of livres would make 
480 millions of perpetual or irredeemable annuities, which 
France ought in all juftice ‘to owe for the intereft on a 
capital of 4600 millions which fhe has aétually borrowed. 

* Here you will ftop me and exclaim—What ? France 
owe at this moment 480 millions in perpetual annuities! 
France owe 260 thillions over and above the 150 millions 
in perpetual and life annuities, which cannot be reduced 
to a lefs fum than 120 millions per annum! What! would 
you lay additional taxes on her to the amount of 360 mil- 
lions annually, when the demand made of only 135 or 
117 millions, which might have been reduced to 60 mil- 
lions, has plunged her into the deplorable condition in 
which you now behold her! * 

* 1 hope that I do not weaken the objetion. | will 
now endeavour to anfwer it, and, fhould it be found that 
my anfwer leads to a kind of new world greatly prefera- 
ble to the old, I can only fay it is not my fault that it was 
not difcovered fooner ; the grounds for believing in its 
ire which I have been giving every year for thefe 
ten -yeafs paft, are. perhaps ftronger than thofe motives 
that determined Columbus to fet out in fearch of Ame- 
rica. . 
‘ T will 
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‘ I will begin my anfwer by afking a queftion. How 
comes it that England, with a population lefs by two- 
thirds than that of France, bears fo lightly, over and a- 
bove her other burdens, the enormous weight of taxes ne- 
ceflary forthe payment of the intereft of her debt, amount- 
ing to 240 millions of French livres, always well paid? 
It is, you will fay, becaufe the has an enormous mats of 
capital, which the is conftantly employing as well in pro- 
ducing as in paying. This is unqueftionably true:—but 
if you have fucceflively reduced from 5 to 4, then, from 
4 to 3, from 3 to 2, and then to 1, without reckoning 
thofe brilliant occafions, when you completely emptied 
the pockeis of your extorting bafhaws ;—if you, | fay, 
have reduced a real capital of g600 millions which you 
actually borrowed, to the 2400 millions reprefented by the 
120 millions of perpetual annuities, you have then abfo- 
lutely and pofitively annihilated a capital of 7200 millions, 
which you aétually had, and which you might have pre- 
ferved, if you had on that head taken the fame fleps that 
were taken by England ; who, by refpeéting the intereft of 
her debt, has preferved that immenfe mafs of capital,which 
cannot be valued at lefs than 4800 millions of livres, the 
exiflence of which is well attefted by the intereft on it paid 
punctually to the day ; while you can fhew only a capital 
that is rated too high, when it is faid to amount to 2400 
millions; for you may talk of your 120 millions of per- 
petual annuities for fecuring the intereft on jt, yet it isa 
truth which you cannot conceal, that thefe annuities never 
have been regularly paid ! 

* Let us fuppofe now that you had preferved this capi- 
tal of 7200 millions which you have deftroyed, and that 
you could exhibit the proof of its exiftence by fhewing the 
payment of a sechiieal intereft of 260 millions, which you 
could pay with as much eafe as England dees her 240 mil- 
lions, if like her you had laid on taxes in proportion as you 
borrowed ; can you deny that thefe 360 millions regular- 
ly paid would prefent, in the priscinls confumption, an ar- 
ticle equal to this {um ? Can you deny that, in plundering 
your creditors of this income of 260 millions, You have, 
by juft as much, curtailed the expences into which they 
would have gone, 1f you had not plundered them? Can 
you deny that this decreafe in their annual income has 
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reridered’a fimilar’ decreafe neceflary ‘in ‘the produce of 
the country ? For, when the number of buyers” falls off; 
tlie working part of the community moft either produce 
fewer articles, or they will not be fo well executed as u- 
fual, in order ‘to indemnify themfelves: you have done 


both in Fraricé; while England, by following quite an © _ 


oppofite line of conduét, hag extended and improved both 
her agriculture and her ria wifaétures: 

‘ I certainly do not mean to’ propofe that you fhould 
how fulimit to bear the weight of thefé 7200 millions oCuy 
but allow nie to point ut to you what’ would have been” 
the contequeace, had you refpected the rights of your 
creditors, and fuftcred that immenfe fum’ to continue part 
of the principal of your national debt. 

‘ It is clear that 260 millions, which your creditors 
would have annually laid out, if you had not plundered 
them, would have neceffarily been followed by an drnual 
4 po of the fame value ; but how much would thefé 

9 trillions of additional produce have added to the value 
of the old, in confequence of the ordinaty re-a€lions ‘of 
the taxes neceffary to fecure the annual receipt of ‘260 mil+ 
lions? You will fee immediately, that they would have 
added at leaft 22: per cent. : 22: per cent. ‘ought alfo td 
be added to the price of labour; and thefe two operations 
‘would be fufficient to reconcile and preferve, as entire as 
they could with, the intereflg both of the labouring and 
the monied parts of the community. 

* An addition of 22% per cent. to the price of the terri- 
torial produce, rated at 2500 millions, would taife them 
to the fum of 3,062,500,co0. 

‘ From this, however, you mult deduét’ 222 per cent. 
the amount of the increafed price of labour, which would 
taife the produce of induftry from 833,433,333 livies, to 

1,020,833,333, making an “jticreafe of 187 millions 500 
‘thoufand livres. 

‘ Deduéting, then, the whole of the price’ of tt 
the balance would remain as follows : 

* Territorial produce - . 3,062;400,006 
Paid out of it for labour : 1,020 igang 


Remain for the proprietors any 666,667 
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‘ From this balance deduét alfo 360 millions, the 
amount of taxes that would have been neceflary to pay 
the intereft of the 7200 millions which the nation ought 

_ in juftice to owe, but which,fhe fpunged off, there would 
ftill remain to the proprietors of the territorial produce the 
fum of 1,681,666,667, whereas it appears (the author has 
proved it in feveral parts of the work) that before they had 
only,. 1,666,666 665. 

~ -* Thus they would have to receive 15,000,001, which 
would amount to an intereft of 8 per cent. om the 187 
millions 500 thoufand livres paid for increafe of wages to 
the working clafs of the people ; an increafe required by 
juftice, that they might not lofe any part of their enjoy- 
ments, by being obliged to bear their thare of the addi-. 
tional taxes for raifing’ 360 millions per annum.’ 

This doctrine (to which if there be any objeétion, it 
muft be that it proves too much, by intimating that the 
more we get in debt, the richer we fhall be ; and thé 
greater the burden of taxes heaped on us may be, the bet- 
ter we fhall be able to bear it ;) will afford abundant com- 
fott to the advocates for the prefent war, as it tells them 
that they need not be afraid of impofing new faxes, nor 
entertain ahy apprehenfion of being obliged to ftop in the 
midft of the career for want of refources. 

Our author, however, is anxious to prove that he does 
not hold out falie hopes ; that, on the contrary, his cal- 

~ culations are founded on the unerring wifdom of* praétice 
and experience : but he appeals to the cafe of England 
for irrefragable proofs. 
~ © Towardsthe clofe of the laft century, (fayshe,) from 1688 
to 1697 the whole produce of the land of England amount- 
ed, according to the exa&t Mr. King, to no more than 

_ about 30 millions fterling. The price of labour was then 
tight pence a day... . During’ the fame period wheat 

was fome few pence more than 50 fhillings a quarter * 
Windfor meafure. . .About 80 or go years afterward wheat 
was not worth more than 40 fhillings a quarter: hence it ap- 

“pears that bread was neceflarily one-fifth dearer from 1688 

to 1697, than it was from 1744 to 1780, and the produce “1 
the 
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* Quere—Does the author mean Wincheffer meafure. 
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the land rofe from 30 millions to 72 millions fterling, a 
year. ... Thus it appears, odd as it may found, that the. 
price of wheat may fall one-fifth in a century, while the 
territorial produce’ is more than doubled; for, in En- 
gland, under this undeniable circumftance of the diminu- 
tion of the price of wheat, the united enjoyments of the 
iand owners and the labourers have attually increafed_in 
the fame proportion, ; >. ae 
‘ In France, minifters were always able, without any 
uneafine{s, to indulge in the intoxicating glory of regu- 
lating every thins, difpofing of every thing, doing every. 
thirig, without confulting any one, except their fubalterns 
in othce, fome projectors no lefs defigning than greedy, 
but particularly the little cohort of favourites of the day ; 
who, on their part, had nothing more to do than careful- 
ly to circumicribe their prince, and intoxicate him with. 
the unlimited extent of his power, the exercife of which 
they made him place in the hands of fuch admirable truf- 
tees.——-In England, the King, who can do nothing with- 
out an aflembly, that, in its turn, can do nothing without 
him, but who, when a¢ting in concert with that aflembly, 
can do every thing,— this King of England,who, in con- 
féquence of this limitation, ufed to be called in France 
a intitle bit of aking, (une portioncule de roi,) this King, 
neverthelefs, whofe throne. will not be deftroyed, until 
Yociety fhall have been firft diflolved, except in the cafe 
he fhould endeavour to ftrengthen it by ‘uniting in his 
own hands the powers, the divifion of which can alone 
form its unfhakeable fupport, or except in another cafe no 
lefs fatal to him and to his people, namely, that he fhould 
fuffer the flighteft encroachment on his right of free- 
ly and fingly fanStioning laws, or of appointing thofe 
who in his name are to fee them carried into execution 
after they have received his royal affent—in England, I — 
fay, the King is fo happily fituated, that it is impoffible 
for his minilters to conceal any thimg from him that it is 
fithe fhould know ; that they are obliged to.be coura- 
geous enough todoevery thing that their duty requires ; 
circumfpeét enough not to tranfgrefs the law, except in 
fuch preffing circumftances as cali for extraordinaay exer- 
tionsof power and naturally intitle them to indemnity ; 
wife enough, when there is a queftion of fupply, not m 
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‘afk for a larger fum than they know beford-hand will abfo- 
lutely be wanted ; and prudent enough, when taxes are 
once laid on, to leave it to the good fenfe of the differ- 
ent clafles‘of individuals, that may be affected by them, to 
make fuch a fettlement of their refpeCctive interefis, how- 
ever oppofite they may be, that each may fuffer no more 
than the flight inconvenience which muft attend thebeft 
‘difcufled tax and the moft judicioufly impofed.’ 


e (To be concluded in another Article. ) 





Art. Ill. Heads of Le&ures'on a Courfe of experimental Philo. 
~ fophy, particularly including Chemifiry, delivered at the New 
College in Hackney... By Jofeph Prigitley, LL. D. FE; R, S. 

&c. &c. Svo. pp. 202. 38. 6d. Boards. Johnfon. 

REFIXED to this treatife is a dedication to the 

ftudents of the college at Hackney, containing 
many pertinent obfervations on the right mode of 
conducting their ftudies ; with cautions tending to 
reprefs the vanity of young proficients, and to tem- 
per their love of liberty and of mankind with a due 
tegard to the exifting conflitution of their country. 
As thefe lectures were delivered only once ina 
week, we might naturally expect to find the heads 
of them fuperficial. They are written in the eafy 
current ftyle which Dr. Prieftley ufually employs ; 
and, notwithflanding the incorrect theory which 
fometimes obfcures them, they contain a neat ab- 
{tract of chemical knowledge in its prefent advan- 
ced ftate. : 

Ina work which is profeffedly a compilation, 
there is little room for criticifm ; we fhall there- 
fore content ourfelves with noticing a few paflages, 
inwhich we are difpofed to differ from this able 
experimenter. 

(A page 1o, Dr. Prieftley aflumes infinite divifibi- 
lityasan eflential property of matter. It mutt, 
however, be remarked that, after.all the parade of 
geometrical demonftration fo abfurdly applied to 
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this fubject, the arguments: which have. been: ad- 
vanced refpect merely the extent-of human con- 
ception, and amount only.to this, that there is no 
limit to our idea of the diminution of magnitude. 
The componibility of the ingenious Bofcovich feems 
to remove the principal difficulties. 

It is urged, in page 11, asa pofitive argument 


for the penetrability of matter, that ‘ the particles 
of light, after entering the denfeft tran{parent ful 
ftance, do not feem to meet with any obfiruction 


to their progrefs till they come to the oppofite fide.’ 
This.aflertion is inconfiftent with fact: the parti- 
cles of light not only fuffer a difperfion at the fur- 
face of diaphanous bodies, but are .abforbed in 
their paflage through the mafs ; for, not to mention 
other confiderations, the lofs of light is weil known 
to be greater in proportion*to the thicknefs of the 
medium. 

Pages 17 and 19, we have rules for determin- 


ing the purity of a a en quantity of air, found- 
f 


ed on the principle 
genous gas will faturate two. meafures of nitrous 
gas :—but the diminution which takes place is‘ow- 
ing to the nitrous acid formed by the-union of the 
two gafes; and, as nitrous acid is a fubftance ex- 
tremely variable, and capable of containing: its 


ingredients in very different proportions, the ap- 
plication of the property to afcertain the quality of - 


air mutt ever be judged uncertain and fallacious. 
Dr. P. remarks (p.25 ) that oxygenous and nitrous 

gafes will act on each other through a bladder. Yet 

contiguity feems eiiential at ‘leaft to chemical’ ac- 


tion. It is, therefore, probable that thedubftance — 


of the bladder, or the humidity contained in it, 


ferves asa a. medium of combination, .by abforbing 


one 





t one meature of pure oxy~ ° 
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one gas,.and bringing it within the limit.of the at- 
wmadtion ofthe other... 

sn page: 39, the Decor-afferts * chat. different 
kinds of air hich hawe. no affinity to cach other,when, 
once: Mined together, will not feparate, notwith- 
fianding any difference of {pecific gravity.’ This 
nemark, is evidently irreconcileable with the prin- 
«ciples: of found philofophy : affinity may exift in 
every degree, ner ig it. always attended with any 
confderable change in.the; bulx or form. of the fub- 
flances cémbiped:. Ne perfon can doubt that a cer- 
tain chemical attraction fubfifts between common 


" iaiv and. the carbonic and -hydrogenous, gafes ;. for, 


ifithefe gafes be imperfectly confined. in. bottles, 
placed im an erect or inverted pofition, according 
@ the contained fluid is denfer.or tarer than the 
atmpfphere,. they arte found, after fome, time, to 
Pe efcaped, and to have. given place to common 
P. 42, it is “repeated, probably from. M, de Sauf- 
fire, ‘. that when water becomes vapour,. it takes 
thé form of {mal} globutes, hollow within, fo. as to 
berfpecifically tighter than air.’ Admitting the ex- 
iffence of thefe globules, it is requifite that their 
internal cavity be either a vacuum. or contain fome 
is extremely elaflic. Qn. the former fu pofition,we 
ild afk,by what power isthe cmtapiial enabled 
ered the compreffion of the {urrounding atmof- 
phere? : Fhe. lates fuppofition is alike contradic- 
tory:to reafon.and experience., The example of 
be and. {mall foap-bubbles is irrelevant, fince 
are inflated with common air, and have, a. ten- 
y.to.defcend. 
ds alleged, p. 79, that filiceous earth is forme 


atop mature from chalk by'the introdudtion of 


domes shhmten acid. ~ only argument, which 
Mov. HI. has. 


he 


t26. Prieftley's Heads of Le@ures on Philofophys 
has beén-advanced to“prove the identity-oftthe fi- 
liceous and calcareous earths, is that flint is found 
in gteat’ quantities intermingled in the:chalk cliffs 
of England :—but thefe lumps. of -flint are gene- 
rally rounded and covered with a-fofter cruft,which 
feems to imply that they had fuffered from attrition, 
and frém the attacks of the elements, during a lapfe 


of ages, prior to the formation of the calcareous | 


matter which now envelopes them. ‘Thefe. earths 
are ‘alfo widely feparated by their natural proper- 


ties ;the calcareous is fulible per fe, and the fili- — 


ceous isrthe molt refractory of all the earths. — Still 
moOré improbable it is that the filiceous earth fhould 
bea compound. of the calcareous, fince all com- 
pourids are more ‘fufible than their elements.» Be- 
fides, if an acid efitered imto the compofition of 
flint; it would, from its greater volatility, be part- 
ly ‘expelled by the application of an. intenfe heat; 
and this muft occafion a certain alteration in .the 
qualities of the flint.» | Re Sh 

P.. 81; it is aflerted that clay owes its ductility 
to fume acid, and probably to the vitriolic. We 
can ‘hardly conceive how an acid fhould commu- 
nicate plafticity. That quality feems to» refule 


principally from the extreme comminution of the — 


argillaceous particles. Burnt clay, if long triturat- 


‘ed with water, will’-recover its ductility. |. This. 


would not happen if an acid were effential to the 
clay, for it muft: be’ partly diffipated by. the. heat. 
It is'@ fact’which a nice experimenter may afcer- 
‘tain, that the compound. of clay and ‘water occu- 
py lefs bulk than the two ingredients did feparate- 
ly; and therefore between thefe two? fubfancesia 


‘real ‘chemical affinity muft.exilt, totally. diftind — 


frony capillary attradion. In general, vit has. been 
r90 hatily fet dewn-as a principle, :thatfolution.is 


‘1 neceflary — 
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feceffary to“chemical combination. ‘ Ow the: cone 
trary, the product of fuch-an union’ may;be-eithet 
folid or fluid, and may even exhibit all’the facerme- 
diate fhades. This refledion opens an‘extenfive and’ 
curious field’of enquiry, ‘but we confine outfelves’ 
at-prefent! to thefe few ‘hints.—Henrice ‘water, ‘in; 


combining with clay, will commun icaeoforiewhat 


of its 6wn qualities, and particular] its ‘mobilityy 
dr aptitude to receive\any form. ‘Bricks? lofé tlie - 
tenadity,‘along with the’property of imbibing watery 
probably becaufe they have ‘undergone *#tertain’ 
decree of vitrification. © °° c+) DERE 
Dr. Priettey‘obferves, p.'104, thatthe gficients! 
flefed the” art, finceoft, of giving’a‘cénfidera~ 
degted Of temper to copper inftruments This 
has oftén'been exultingly remarked by Comitnenta® 
torsiafid philologifts:+-but Lter expeéritiients liave 
difpelled” the myftery: "The ancients added to eop’ 
pet a* fall ‘proportion’ of tin}: fufficieni®’ecom- 
municate hardnefs, without giving it the ‘brittle 
nefs of bellzmetal. ©) "© Dorm. 6 sas OW 

© P.-145, "we find the refle@ion and ‘tefrattion of 
light"rariged among the various foutces’ ‘of “heats 
it is dificult to annex*any precife idea*to thefé 
expreffions.:‘ If nothirig more be meant -than that 
the accumulation of light, in whatéver*way pro- 
duced, “ig attended ‘with heat, the propofitiori ‘will’ 
be"réadily admitted: ‘but, if the terms, ‘refeéion 
and vefvaion, be employed: to infirtuate’ that, ‘in 
cofifequence of fuch chatted in'the direction “of its 
motion, “light is fitted to ex¢ite heat yor that Te- 
fringent and ‘refracting ‘fuftance’ are heated’ by’ per= 
fotming'thefe offices; we need only to ‘oppdle the 
decifive evidence of experiment: for, i 8 lin 
tion asa fpeculum is finely polifhed,”or ddiapha* 


DOs 
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nous, metlisty is highly pollo they abe Astalend , 
afiected by the fun’s rays. 
Tbe Door has obterved, p. 139, that heat and ‘ 
cold aré propagated in Daag ines. | "Phe facte-on 
which this hypothesis reits may be fatisiactonly ex. 
ined without recurring to any Rew p ee 
bat.has often been taken for the element of 4 
is in aes 94 bot air, which communicates. its 
40, other | spartiy. by,-the. trandmiflion’ 
through its fabflance, .but more efpecialiy.-by the 
aétual, flow of its particles, according to the laws of 
meumatics. This confideration wiif; account for 
tome experiments of the celebrated Scheele; and, 
with regard.to vo teyin 9 lately made by Profeflor Pitter 
of Geneva, it is fufliciont to remark that cold air: 
will bave an oppofite motion. Nor do -thefe a€rial 
ftreams proceed exactly in right lines, Sut in -par- 
poner: at nda et the 0 
COTGINg As tuey are Hhotker or BeBey 
ral atmo{phere.. pied oie 
We are afionithed to find the hiflorign: Of s Light 
and colours ftating, (p- 151, ),m unqualified terths, 
that the calours of the {peQrum formed. -by-eiprifin’ 
divide the whole {pace between them exactly asa 


mufical chord is divided, in order to fopnd the fe, | * 


vera notes and half notes of the eave. This 
‘abfervation is directly confuted by the im 
difcovery of the irregular refraéiion of light men- 
tioned in the next page, and. yet is most; wmace 
countably ftill repeated jn all our ele } ePear 
tifes: The coloured fpaces in the. folar if 
vary their relative extent, according: to the mature 
of the. fubftarice of which the. prifm confilts, dn 
_ this refpect, crown and flint lads differ 40 remark 
ably, that they ferve for the materialsin the: _ 
ftruction of the achromatic telefcope. Befides, it 


fees 
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Sorapofition of the diflerent colours, according, ‘3 


anumtinnasendiadanian on Philghphy.” = hag 


ible tonumberthe cotouts in thefpecttuni, 
ar rye “a e their jrmits, 4ince they flide inte each 
other by infenSble gradations 5 nor by any coutsi-) 
vance can they be evér teparated. -inftegd-ef fup- 
= ngtherefore, fevem primitive cotours, it weuid: 
‘been: more philofophicai: to: have reckoned: 
tarde or five principal kinds, witha a 
fabordinatefhades 3. and there is reaton : to 
that the great: Newtom, who wag not, altogether ex 
‘empt fromithe prejudices of the age in: which:he- 
lived, ‘was, in this inflance, led away.by a’ partia~ 
lity: to the: inyftical) number even, -adopted: fir: 
from thé. dreams of aftrology, but which deized on 
the imagination of men, mingled: :itéelf. with heir: 
religious and civil. inftitutions, and has extended, : 
even to:ourowntiines; its influence. over. ‘burhan 
affairs: + We have beitowed these retlectidns on the: 
dottzine ot feven ‘primitive ‘colours; pr ionied. 
‘te: the idivifions of tbe diatonic fcale;-becaufe we 
conceive itto be our duty eed wwe: oceation of 
combating: prejudices, .w of a populat ora 
phil nature. (> ‘Dihus theory: ‘has alfo: given 
fife to Some whim fical fpeculationson ocular mugfe 


‘ sai Lbpdivitions of she, imufical chord) were not ar- 
; biteary:and fuggefted by convenience, -and aswif 


matic devived | mot its» ptincipal charms from :its: 
| imitating «the | Votes siieallay and cadences, which. 


me he eprlions opp opriaie to the -werions eiho~, 


s of the human Rsoterta would be neceflary 
farther to {uppote that abe colours are: {pread: ‘with, 
uniform imtenfity ever the {pectrum 3a confide- 
‘vation which has hitherto been overlooked.’ ‘The 


~number:.of coloured particles which falkon a given 
> or implaialy compounded of their extent: and of 


sdenfity.... Hence «the .chief reafon: why: the 
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the divifions'of the fpeArum, produces a grey cos: 
lour; infteadoof awhite; which would be formed * 
the theory were correct: si 
OP. 152, :it’ is faid: that* didleseit: fides a: ita 
fame rays feemto-have different properties, for: 
they are differently affected on entering a piece of 
ifand eryfal What diftin® idea can be formed oft 
the fide of aay, which is admitted to be only thet 
fucceffion. of lucid particles moving at vaft. inter~ 
vals ina right line ?. The e nation of the curi“ 
ous'phenomenon of double Vifion isto. be. fought: 
from the internal ftruCture:‘of fpar, which ‘is’ not! . 
of uniform denfity or refracting power :—but -our 
limits will not hea us to emer ato the detail <at! 
peefent.'2 na oH TE 
‘Dr. Prieftley rafevibes, on olin the» pro 
gure the Bolognian Pe borus to the emiffion slip 
previoufly: abforbed. Surely’ ther ame: 
aon ae whicha ody imbibes: the slucid » pars’ 
ticles, muft enable it to retain them. To fay that: 


the light i is * joofely fixed,’ is to appeal to the imas= 
gination, which: ought: never to: be exercifed ot 
philofophieal fubjects.” It-is probable thatithe pha 
nomerion is ofa Chemical natare.?:: The | -applicay © 
tion of heat oright may a ca gertdim, exeicas’ 


tion, which occafions a flow decompofitionof the 

oric fubttance, attended with: the‘extrication® 
of light.» Accordingly,’ it: has sbeen: ebferved by 
Mr. ‘Wilfon, that the rays emittediate» — ‘ot 
a different colour from thofe received: « ’ 

In various paflages of the: work,. re sasthiied 
without affigning any fuffcient :reafon,..attributes 
the formation ‘of-oils of fpirit, and'of the>elaftic 
fluids, towwater or'fire, and efpecially to.that ideal. 
being phlogifion, to: which he {till feems exceeding-' 
ape It :is:evident that fuch vague’ obfer-» 
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vations: can ‘never lead to the difcovery of any. ufe- 
ifdl ruth. 88> > 
mle ‘are far Noth’ intending, * by: “the reqiarks 
‘which: We havé made, to difpaiage t tlie" prefent work. 

Tis dete ls arnfe chiefly f trom the. ‘author’ s followin 

toa, chiefly the ao toad. _D. Priefiley,. ol 
might jodge ithe proper Bulinefs of a leQurer to 
-exhibit, without difcuffing, the opinions common- 
ly received i in thé feientific world ; “and, wich a few 
‘cautions, the creatifé may be recommended toyour 
ftudents as an, agreeable introduction to HE. psd 
of larg ger insane » a | 
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Ss IV. An Hiforieal Sua of he Enplil Biblice Freeiion: 

_» the, Expediency of ,reyifing by Au; harisny me penta, T 
lation; and the Means, of, alts Such, ee saushens 

“oF a a DD, Bith Op of faterk i and Meinber ber 


Royal Trith ‘Academy. Bye ps oe, Boa 
Johnf On, Bd P 43. ma 


We bite Feat had occafion to review iba set 


and to applaud the genius, learning and 
guable, indultry, of this very refpectable critic.” . 
poe RF ekars us is not hkely to diminith his ‘high sat 
Jion ;.for that cautious modefty,, and that honeft imparti- 
alty, which ought to -company every fpecies of ctiti 
! but, above all, ‘Biblical ctiticifm, are here, eminent- 
‘ly co confpicuous, : Y 
“The author’s original plan (he fays) extended no far- 
ther Ay qs to folve every objection which has been urged 
adopting fuch a meafure, a to flate the principal 
bt ts. utually, alledged int biter of it, Lie ‘bis 


wants foon, led bimto take an biltorical ee 


5: : and as Lewis's account. of our feyera 

Paitin though, a. very ufeful book,” to. confult is t 
fniqute, and Mapesine¥, too indiltinét,” to invite a io 
ee ae ¢ 
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wget; | Bee Newcoome’s Hiforical View. 
-be conceived that it me a Oe neither be unprofitable nor us- 
pleafing to biblical fcholars, if he extra€ted from that 
work. a.general hiftory of the chief editions, aud fupplied 
trom.a few other books, and efpecially from fome of the 
refaces to out early bibles, whatever feemed interefti 
‘both with refpeét to our vernacular tranflations of the fcri 
tures, and alfo to the ftate of clerical literature during th 
‘period treated of! But as the fituation which afforded him 
Tories for profecuting his defign precluded him from ac- 
eefs to any library, fome quotations muft have been. too 
implicitly followed, and many weighty. authorities and 
‘curious faéts mult have been omitted. ne 
““* Tn-matters of fact it is pose sneer to quote authori- 
ties. He has alfo largely produced them in matters of 
opinion ; becaufe the writers referred to exprefled his fene 
timents much better than he was able to reprefent them, 
‘becaufe he thus points’out fourtes whence the reader may 
‘derive further information, aod becaule the weight of e- 
‘thinent names arrefts attention to what is advanced. 
"©The. rules for biblical tranflators, prefixed to the au- 
‘thor’s expofition ofthe Minor Prophets, have been much 
enlarged in the concluding chapters: and he hopes, chet. 
‘they are fomewhat improved, if, not from’ his own reflec- 
; ek from the later publications of*fuch able critics as 
6 G 


po eddes, Dr. Canipbetl; Dr. Symonds, and Mr. Wake- 
. el a ; Phi 42 + $: =) 4 yet 
"Phe work is divided into five chapters.~—The firft, con- 

fine of cight leétions, gives an abridged ‘hiflory of En- | 
v 7 


glith verfions of the Bible, fiom Wiclif down a Jat 
* The account is chiefly taken from Lewjis,’but is _inter- 
ide with anecdotes which were unkown to tliat con- 
‘futed writes. “The Bifhop’s narrative is aifo‘enlivened ‘with 
‘remarks and quotations from modern éritics, and ‘with 
‘their refpeétive opinions of the value of the different traaf- 
‘lations. Phis part conftitutes almoft a third of the volute. 
~ ¥n chap. ii. the author has colleéted a ‘iumber_ of Opi- 
ions concerning the prefent received vérfion, from’ Sel- 
don, Jolinfon, Walton, Poole, Wells, Blackwall, ''Wa- 
terland, Doddridge, Lowth, Pilkington, Secker, Wynne, 
Purver, Worfley, Durell, White, Kennicott, Prieftley, 
‘Green, Blayney, Geddes, Symonds, Bagot, Wakefield, 
Ormerod, the Monthly Review, and from two or three 

) anonymous 
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anonymous pubdlications.—This we deem the molt enter- 
taining part of the work. We are naturally glad to fee 
the accumulated opinions of the learned on any fingle tub- 
ject,. fairly reprefented and, methodically arranged.— 
The Bithop, concludes; the chapter in the fol owing 
words : 

.* The author’s to whom I have pS ae ‘are, in hala 
places, inconfillent with each other ; and in fome places 
they advance pofitions contrary. to my own fentiments; 
but [ have quoted writers of different characters and deno- 
minations largely and impartially. They will greatly af- 
fit the reader in fettliag his judgment on that interefting 


fubject, the expediency of an improved biblical. verfion. 


They furzith many folid arguments in fupport of fuch a 
meaiure; and they place the chief objections to. it ia vari- 
ous and {trong points of view. Thele objections they ex- 
amine,as diligently, as they reprefent them faithfully : and, 
as far as I can difcern,; they diveft them oF their falfe 
glare, and deftroy their force, ,. But 1 go on to ftate and 


foive objections particularly and methodically,’ 


Phe third chapter is employed in‘ anfwering the .ordi=” 


ary objections to an improved verfion of the Bible. It is 
introduced. ‘by a. compliment to Dr. Geddes ; which, we 
think, muft be highly flattering to that gentleman, at a 
time when it appears:that a fwarm, of zealots, chiefly of 


hisown communion, are attempting to thwart, his endea- 


vours, and to impede his progrefs. 


‘ . The, prefent age has feen.a literary phenomenon of a 
curious nature ; a Prieft of the Romith. church, refi: lent 
itt England, tranflating the Acriptures into our native 
tongue, and publicly maintaining againft two * Proteftants 
the: great utility of a new Englith tranflatioa, i in preference 


to that made a hundred and eighty years ago.” 


The R. R. author then anfwers all the objections, one 


“by. one, partly with arguinen.s of his - own, and . partly 


from the, writers already “megtioned., Ave pod 
. 3 »UB- 
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ory The Rev. Dr. Vicefimus. Knox, whom De. Geddes calls an 


‘ ingesions, and amiable writer; apd the Authat of the Monthly 
_ Review; for: Jan..1787, whom | JD: ‘Geddes calls a Writer of & no 
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Oxsjection I. ** A néw' tranflation of the Bible is quite 
unnéceffaty.” Knox's Effa . ‘ 


Se 
This is'rattier ‘a round fBehtibn thin a folid objeétion;: 


yet our good Bithop gives’ it'feriows and full anfwer: 

«Tn common language, a meafure is faid to be recefla- 
ry when it is highly expedient. Now ‘let any competem 
fcholar ftudy the Bible fn the original tongues; and 
then pronounce whether our authorized verfion is not ca- 
pable of ‘amendthent'and improvement in numberlets pla- 
cés, mary of which muft be confidered as very important. 
At the fame time, the fandamental articles of faith, ‘and 
the ‘Teadirig rilles of prattice, fo pervade the Bible, that 
variolis paflages in ‘which they otcur either remain un- 
cotrupt, or can ‘be eafily reftored to integrity by rules of 
criticifm in’ which all acquiefce. "Whence we fees how 
wifely God las given the fcriptures their prefent ‘form? 
whereas if his révealed will had been delivered in the way 
of rigorous ‘method’ and fyfRem, like fome treatifes on’ ra- 
tural religion, truths of the greateft moment might’ have 
one in a fitigle paflage liable to corruption or pervér- 
ion. 


Ossectron II. “ ‘A new tranflation is a dangerous at- - 


tempt:—It tends to fliake the bafis of the eftablifhment—~ 
it might be‘attended ‘with the moft’ violent concuffion 
it would tend to thake’the faith of thoufand, ‘&c.” i. 
ANsWer. ‘This mode-of objection does not immediate- 
ly affect the merits of the queftion, by maintaining that 
there ate not humerous and ‘important errors in our tran-. 
flation ‘of the Bible, and that it is incapable of admitting 
many ¢mendations and much pofitive excellence ;. but 
‘it artaigns the prudence of introducing a correfied ver- 
fion, a8 @ meafure from which dangerous effeéts, and not- 
folid advantages, will ‘be apt ‘to arife on the whole, It 
‘muft therefore be confideréd, whether the ‘confequences 
apprehended are not exaggeratéd ; and whether they may _ 
not be prevented in a great degree, if not entirely, by | 
prudent fteps preparatory to fuch an undertaking, and 
by the moft prudent manner of carrying it into execu- 
tion. ; 
_ “tis my full perfuafion that whatever tends to the per- 
feétion of our eftablifhment would not /hake it, but give 
it fplendour, firength, and fecurity ; and that a verfion by 
e 
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the fcriptures, as accurate as the united; learning of the 
prefent age could make it, wouid refleét, the higheft ho- 
nour on our national church ; and holds a diftinguifhed 
place among thofe meafures which would fix it on a bafis 
as firm as truth, virtue, and Chriftianity.’—~ 

¢ Itis hard toconceive how the fasth of thoufands can 
be fhaken by removing ftumbling-blocks inflead. of re- 
taining them. ‘Fhe arguments of the Deifts are cither ge- 
neral {peculative objections, or abfurditiés, imputed to the 
facred writings. Many. difficulties of the latter clafs are 
fyperficial ones, arifing from an ignorance of the original 
languages; and would vanith from the text by judicious 
renderings. Look into the writings of Voltaire, and fee 
what wild conclufions he draws from inaccuracies in the 
Vulgate verfion ; and how he leads himfelf, and endea- 
vours to: lead his readers, into the depths of fcepticifm, by 
afluming that there is a verbal correfpondence between. 
the Hebrew and the Latin.’ 

* Were a verfion of the Bible executed ina manner {uit- 
able to the magnitude of the undertaking, fuch a meafure 
would have a direét tendency toeftablifh the faith of thou- 
fands, to open their underftandiag:, to warm their hearts, 
to enliven their devotions, and to delight their imagina- 
tions. Abfurd belief and corrupt practice arife from an 





 iguorance or perverfion of the fcriptures; and not from 
_ the beft human inducements and affiftances to fearch and 
‘underitand them. It is the nature of truth, and efpecial- 


ly of divine truth, to captivate thofe who contemplate it, in 


proportion as the veil is withdrawn, and its genuine cre-. 


atures appear.’ - 
Osjecrion IH. ‘* The prefent verfion derives an ad-. 
vantage from, its antiquity, greatly fuperior to any that 


eh 


‘ could arife from a correction of its inaccuracies.” Knox. 


* Answer. ‘ Hence it would follow, according to Dr. 
Geddes*, that the verfions of Tindall, Wiclif, and Je-. 
rom rife in excellence. But, as he juftly remarks, ‘* no 
age or prefcription can authorize error: and it is obftinacy. 
to defend in any verfion, however ancient or venerable, 
what cannot be rationally defended.” - iy ; 

if : ut 





« * Letter to the Bifhop of London, p. 76." 
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‘ But perhaps the i ingenious objector means that the ans 

tiquity of ftyle in our eftablithed verfion gives it an awful. 
air, fuitable to"a facred book. Now it is allowed; and 
infifted on, ‘that the grave ancient caft fhould prevail in an 
Englifh tranflation of the Biblez‘and it is manifeft that’ 
this recommendation’may remain entire, after the removal, 
of every real defeét.’ i 

Osjection IV. The prefent tranflation ought to be. 
retained in ovr churches, for its intrinfic excellence—The' 
poetical paflages are peculiarly pleafing—the language’ 
though fimple, is natural, rich, and expreflive—even’ 
where the fenfe is not clear, nor the connexion of ideas 
obvious at firft fight, the mind is foothed, and the ear 
ravithed with the ‘powerful yet unaffected charms of the’ 

. Rtyle. See Knox, and “ Reafons,” &e. 

Answer. The Bifhop gives'two anfwers to this ob- 
jection, one from Dr. Geddes’s [etter to the Bifhop of 
London, and another from the author of Reafons for re- 
vifing by Authority our prefent Verfion. He adds, 

‘ | cannot agree with this author that language which’ 
deferves to be called faulty thould be retained by the Re- 
vifers of our Bible even in a fingle inftance. In my opie 
nion they fhould fludioufly remove from it every minuté' 
defect : that; according” to the extent of human abilities, 
they may prefent it to the Church, as the ‘Church thould 
Bimipi’ itfelf to Chrift, not only holy, but ahithout jpot and 

lemi 

' Osjection V. “ The correcting tranilator differ ax 
mong themfelves.” ) 

_Answen. ‘In the midft of great difficulties, with differ- 
ént abilities, oppofite prejudices of education, and various 
degrees of induftry and ‘of affiftance in their critical put- 
fuits, it is neceflary that differences‘ fhould arife among 
interpreters of the: {criptures. Undoubtedly, King James's 
afbators often difagreed with individuals; and adopted 
in a body what feemed moft agreeable to the found rules _ 
of interpretation. Let a like number of able judges | ded 
cide; ‘on the fatne principles, between the biblical critics 
of the prefent age.’ wei. 

Osjection VI. * But the new tranflators recede too 
far from the common verfion. 
ANSWER: 
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“ANSWER. © They fhould depart from its miftakes anJ 
imperfections only, but fhould retain its general dition 
and manner, It may well be admitted asa rule, that they 
fhould never recede from it without  fatisfactery rea- 
fon.’ ° : : 
“Opyecrion VII. “ Such as * wif for further infor- 
mation may have recourfe to thofe authors who have eX- 
plained obfcure and erroneous paflages.” 
- * But have ail Chriftians who meet with difficulties 
time and ability to coniult thefe writers ? Or ifthey bad, 
is it in-any refpe& decent or fit that the public icriptures, 
confelfed to want affiftance, fhould be fuffered to depend 
for fupport on thefe extraneous props.” 
“Osyecrion VIL. * But no tranflation, even ofa fin- 
le book, has yet appeared preferable on the whole to 
the received one. 
_* A new tranflation of the Bible, which preferved the 
general tenour of the prefent, mull produce the fame cene- 
ral effect ; and that with many important advantcges, 
fuppofing it ably conducted by a number of fcholars, with 
accefs to the moft complete biblical apparatus, and under 
the moft encouraging patronage. The attempts of indi 
viduals neceffirily labour under gteat comparative imper- 
fection: and yet thefe thould be promoted by the natural 
ress of facred learning, and parts of the {criptures 
thould be affigned to fuch as are beft qualified for the ho- 
nourable tafk of tranflating and explaining them ; becatle 
thete private verfions and: expofitions will form a mott 
ufefal ground work for a reviled verfion of the whole bi- 
ble by public authority. ‘The lover of the {criptures 
thould therefore fray the Lord of the harveft to fend more 
labourers inco fo plentitul a harve/t.’ 
_ We will venture to deny the affertion contained in the 


_ objeGtion ; fdr we have no hefitation in faying that Bifhop- 


Newcome’s own improved verfions of Ezekiel and the 
Minor Prophets are, on the whole, preferable to the vul- 
gar tranflation. 





mn Reafons for revifing by Authority our prefent Verfion, dc. 
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Ovysotion IX. ‘* The prefent is nota proper time .for 
undertaking anew verfion.... we fhould wait till we can’ 
carry the work to a greater degree of perfect: on, and, if 
po'fidle, waake furiire revifals unneceflary.” See “* Rea/ons,” 
Se. 

Answer. © This argument will probably exift ingas 
great force 100 vears hen: ‘e,..to defera work of this 
kiad till the nation polfetfes a due knowledge of the He- 
brew tongue to execute it properly, isa delay of expedien-- 
cy, or rather of neceflity: but to wait till men awake 
froin their dreams, whether of dotage or frenav, with ref. 
pect to the language or text of the Old Teftament, is alfo 
to wait forever. The tafte of the age for found logic, 
found criticitin, and found philofophy, has acquired futh- 
cient itreagta to triumph over their oppofers.’ 

Having anfwered all the ordinary objeétions toa revifal 
ofthe common verfion, the learned prelate brings forwards, 
ia chap. iv. fome fubftantial arguments to fhew that a 
revilal is expedient.—Thefe are, 

1. ‘The flux nature of living languages ; ; and the great. 


change which our tongue has undergone fince the year 


1911, when the prefent verfion firft appeared. 
2. Since that period. the biblical apparatus has. been 
much enriched by the publication of Polyglotts, of the 


sd 


Samaritan Pentateuch, of improved lexicons, of books of .. 


Eattern travels, &c. Many Hebréw and Samaritan MSS, 
havebeen collated, the Oriental dialeéts more induftri» 
ouily cultivsicd, Rabbinical prejudices exploded, and 
(aceed criticitm carried, toa degree-of perfection which it 
had not attained in the laftcentury. 

* With fuch an acceffion of helps, (fays our author,) 
with light poured in from every part of the literary world, 
with fuch important principles, and with the advancement 
of critical {kill to apply them, itis natural to conclude that 
many miftakes and obfcurities may be removed from the 
prefeat verfion, and that the precifion, beauty, and empha- 
fis of the original may’ be communicated to it in various 
places.’ 

The fifthand loft chapter contains the Bithop ’s RULES 
for conducting an improved verfion of the Bible. Thefe 
were prefixed” to to his- tranflation of the Minor Prophets: 
but-are now greatly enlarged, and illuftrated by a num- 
ber 
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ber of quotations from various works that have oppeared 
fince' that publication. Then follows a lift of the various 
‘editions of the Bible, or parts of the Bible, in Rngtith, 
from 1526 10 1776.——There is one more complete, as far 
as itgoes, prefixed to Bifhop Wilfon’s Bibles 
We now take our leave of the venerable ambhor, ref- 
fully and fincerely withing him long life and health to 
' ‘enable him to purfue his Biblical ftudies, and fon to give 
* us‘another-opportunity of applauding his labours. 
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“Art. V. Objervations om the Paffage betawecn the Aslantic aad 
“Pacific Oceans, in two Memoirs onthe Straitsof Anian, and 

the Difcoveries of De Fonte, Eluctdated by anew wnad’or- 
\ eginay Map. ‘Towhich is prefixed an Hiforical Abridzemont of 

Difcoveties in. the North of America. By Wiliiam. Geldfor. 

4t0. pp. 158. 85. Sterl. Boards, Jordan, 

T is obferved by: Mr. Goldfon that, although a com- 
af (munication between the Atlantic aud Pacific Oceans 
ceafed to be an object of popular animadverfion after the 
-failure-of the voyage undertaken in 19746, yet the reward, 
“which has been provided :by the legifl :ture for the diicove- 
avoffuch a communication, is.a fufficient proof of the 
4m portance of it ; and it is now rendered more interefting 
than it was when. that reward was offered, by the difcove- 
ryof anew and valuable article of commerce, which is 
found only on the north-weft coaft cf America. He was 
induced,: he fays, to examine the different accounts which 
have been publithed relative to the Straits.of Anian, by a 
memoir read by M. Buache, the French geographer, be- 
fore the' Academy of Sciences at Paris, in November 1990. 
In this memoir, «it is faid that M. de Mendoza, a captaia 
in the Spanith navy, had been employed to.form a collec- 
tion-for the ufe of that fervice ; and, having fearched va- 
tious archives; he fourid in ove of them an account of a 
voyage made in the year 1598, under the command of 

Lorenzo Ferrer de Ma‘donado, fromthe Atlantic round 
the north end of America, into the Pacific Ocean. 

From that journal, ‘it: appears that, when Maldonado 
was in 60° of north latitude, he was in 53° weft longitude 
from’Greenwich. From'this fituation he Reered a north- 
‘weflerly:courfe through 'Hudfon’s Straits ard Bay, lea- 


ving 









ving Southampton ifland on hisleft, till, being:arrived ig 
65° of north latitud:, he found himnfelfin 81° of weft lon. 
gitude. Purfuing ftiila north- -weflerly courfe, he paffed 
through ftraits, now unknown, into Baffin’s Bay, and 
thence into the Northern Ocean, finding himfelf in. 76° 
north latitude, and 100° weft longitude. He then held 
a fouth-weiterly courfe, pafling through the ftraits which 


feparate Afia from America, and entering the Pacific | 
Ocean in latitude 60° north, and longitude 143°. welt. It’ 


is added that he called thofe ftraits by which he pafled, 
nortli-welter!y, out of the Atlantic into the Northern 
Ocean, the Straits of Labrador 5, and thofe -by which he 
pafled, fouth-wefterly, outof the Northern Ocean into 
the Pacific, the Straits of Anian. 

This is the tubftance of the narrative,’ as we hae ee 
able to colleé it from different parts of Mr.’Goldfon’s pub- 
lication. We thall now proceed :to’give the belt account 
in our power of this defultory performances 4») 1 

The voyages, of » which Mr. Goldion: lien -given 
abridged accounts in his introductory memoir, are: thofe 
- of—Sebaftian Cabot in 14942 Cortereal in 4 une -Fro- 
bifher in 1576, 7, and 8; Davis”in 3585, 6 and 9): 
- Weymouth in 1602 : Liedenau and FElali in 605; and 
‘6: Knight i in 1606 + Richards and Hall in 1607. Had- 


fon in 1610? Button atid Hall, both in 1612 ; Gibbors. 


in 1614: Bylot and Baffin’ in 1615, and 16 + Monk an 
1619: Fox and James, both in 1641: Gillam'in 1668; 
Knight and Barlow in 1719 : Screggs in 1722 ;, ‘Behring 
and lichirikoff in 1741 : ‘Middleton, in, the fame’ year: 
Mooré and Smyth in 1746 ; Chriftopher in 1761, anda 
Hearne’s Journey over land in 771% Heceta’ ia 4775: 
Cook and Pickerfgill, both in 1 #70 WW pulng in w77h 
and Duncan in’ 1790+ 

With regard to this fele&tion, Mr. G. fave ves 
ding it neceflary, in the profecitior® -of his ;fubjedty to 
refer to feveral voyages which ‘have been: made to the nor- 
thern parts’ of America, he intended’ to prefix a. fhort 
abridgement of fuch as were more immediately conneéted 
with his work, to fave his readers'thé trouble of having re- 
courfe-to-a*number of books :. buthe aflerward thoughtthat 
it would be better to extend the plan, and to give ja con- 
cile account of the whole, im -ithe order. in. which ;they 
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were undertaken. Had this been done, fomething might 
have been faid for it: but Mr. Goldion has given extracts 
from fome voyages, which do not appear fo be of the leaft 
ufe in his two fucceeding memoirs, and are not once quo- 
ted in them ; while, onthe contrary, he refers to ‘many 
voyages in the’ memoirs, which are not mentioned in his 
hiftorical abridgement. 

His two memoirs, we are forry to obferve, appear to 
us {till more exceptionable, whether we fegard the fubjects 
or the execution of them. 

Speculative geography, though generally amuling, is 
feldomfatisfaGtory, and {till more rarely ufeful : on tur- 
ning the fubje&t in our minds, we can fcarcely recolleé& a 
fingle publication that has been ufeful, if we except Mr. 
Dalrymple’s labours relative to the iflands in the Pacific 
Ocean. With refpect to North America, andtoa N. W. 
paflage through it tothe Pacific Ocean, the quanti yof 
paper which has been wafted in conjeétures, and in {pe- 
culative inquiries, is immenfe ; notwithftanding which, 
we challenge the world to fhew that they have been‘ ufe- 
ful in a fingle inflance : yet the fubject has produced more 
ill blood tl.an, perhaps any literary conteft whatfoever, ex- 
cepting thofe which relate to politics and religion, on both 
of which, authors feem toclaima prefcriptive right to be 
angry. We did not, however, expeét to have feen ano- 
ther quarto volume on this topic, fince his Majefty has 
had two fhips employed in examining the coafts and inlets 
which are the fubject of it, ever fince the Spanifh conven- 
ion ; and when others are ready to fail for the fame pur- 
pole, inorder, if poflible, to fet the matter at reft for ever: 
but we are not fo fanguine as to expeét that this will be 
done, even if the whole navy of Great Britain were em- 
ployed in the fearch: for, when the extent and nature of 
of the coaft are confidered, any one may fee™that it would 
take ages to explore the bottom of every creek, and the 
fourceof every river ; and unlefs this be done, Mr. G. 

fhewn us, in more inftances than one, that the inge- 
nuity of conjecture is not to be confounded. Captain 
Cook, after having examined Prince William’s Sound, 
and the river ‘which goes by. his own name, (but of this 
honour’ Mr. G. thinks he fhould be deprived,) until he 
had fatisfied himfelf, (and, as he thought, every other 
‘Vor, Il. U reafonable 
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reafonable perfon,) that no paflage through either place 
could poffibly exift ; and reflecting on the lofs of-time 
which this fearch had. occafioned * ; added that it was 
neverthele/s fome fatisfaction to him that he had examined. 
thefe two places, becaufg, if he had not, it might have 
been aflumed asa fact, by {peculative fabricators of geo. 
graphy, that they communicated with the fea to the north, 
or with Baflin’s or Hudton’s Bay to the eaft ; and, per- 
haps, fuch communications would have been marked ip 
future maps with~greater precifion, and more certain 
figns of reality, than the Straits of De Fuca, or De Fonte, 
How little did he know the ingenuity of. mankind ! Hig 
bones are fcaicely cold before an ingenious gentleman 
las contrived to find a paflage through both thefe pla. 
ces! 

The firft memoir, en the Straitsof Anian, occupies 66 
pages: but it might,. as far as we can fee, have been cal- 
led, with equal propriety, A Memoir on the Straits of 


John deFuca ; on the Padoricas, or Welth Indians ; or | 


on any one of the many. other fubjects which are intro- 
duced in it; and on which, bating arambling inquiry in- 
to the name, of which we fhall hereafter fpeak, almoft as 
much is faid as on the Straits of Anian. It isa faét, 
though fome may deem ita flrange cne, that, after we 
had read the memoir with,all poffible attention, we fhould 
have been ata lofs to knowi:where the author intended to 
place the Straits in queftion, if he had not luckily -infer- 
ted the namein his map, ‘That our readers may not be fo 
much ata lofs, we fhall inform them that, according to 
the idea of ourauthor, the inlet, which Captain Cook cal- 
led Prince William’s Sound, forms the ’fouthern entrance 
into thefe ftraits ; whence he fuppofes them to run about 
N. by E. till they fall into the Northern Ocean in lati- 


tude 69 1-2 °N. and longitude 133% W. Mr. G.- appears — 


to have been induced to fix on this fituation, partly by the 





a 


* It muft be remembered that the time loft by this examinae 
tion was direétly contrary to Capt. Cook’s inftru€tions ; and yet 
Mr. Goidfon has repeatedly cenfured him, and with. fome de- 
gree of feverity too, for not deviating farther from them than he 

did. : 
: account 
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account of a voyage made bya Mr. Mackenzie, (one 
of the Canadian traders}) down a river which, running 
out of the Great Slave Lake, as they call it, empties tticlf, 
‘saccording to Mr. Goldion, into the Northern, Ocean at 
that point ; and partly from the voyage of Maldonado, 
brought forward bv M. Buache :—for, as Mr. Macken- 
zie 15 ; reprefented to have proccede -d in a direction which 
was north, fomewhat wefterly, from Canada, till he met 
the Northern Ocean in latitude Gg’ 1-2° N. and 123% EB, 

longitude, it is manifelt that no part of the flraits in quet- 
tion cau poflibly jie to the eal of his track ; becaule, if it 
did; he muft have met with them. Qn the other hard, as 
Maldonado is faid to have made his exit into the Pacific 
’ Ocean, in a fouth-weiteriy direciion, in latitude 60° N. 
and longitude 143° E. it is equally piain that the nor- 
thern entrance into the {traits cannot lie much to the weft 
of the point at which Mr. Mackenzie met the Northern 
Ocean: our author has, therefore, placed it at that point, 
This, at leaft, appears to ustobe the manner in which 
Mr. Goldfon reafons : but we with not to be underftood 
asafferting it in too pofitive a manner; for be no where 
lays down this mode of argument, and is readers are le ft 
to pick it up from many different, and diftant parts of his 
memoir. 

Admitting Mr. Goldion’s authorities to be exactly as he 
reprefents them, little could be objected to the‘ conclufion 
here drawn : but we fcruple not to declare our déubts that 
‘any fuch voyage as the pretended one of Maidonado was 
ever performed ; at leaft near tothe track which is affign- 
ed to it by Mr. Goldfon’:—our reafons wil! be feen in the 
fequel. With refpeét to Mr. Mackenzie’s voyage, cir- 
eumftances appear to us ftrangely contradiétory. We do 
not-find that Mr. Goldfon has ever feen the journal of this 
voyage: he dnly fays that it‘ was'{ubmitted to the peruial 
of Mr. Atrowfmith, who has delineated his track on the 
map of the world which he has lately publifhed.’ To the 
geographical. labours of Mr, Arrowfimith, as far as we- 
have yet feen, every commendation feetms due ;. and 
therefore we refpect his authority: but, unfortunately, 
this in a great meafure contradicts what is advanced by 
Mr. Goldfon, who every where reprefents Mr. Macken- 
zi¢ as arriving at the fea in latitude 69 1-2° N. and who 
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fays that he called an ifland on which he landed, Whale 
Ifland, from the great aumber of whales which he. found 
there. Now Mr. Arrowfmith exprefsly calls the place a 
frefh water lake. He indeed calls the ifland Whale Ifland ; 
but not a word is {aid of any whales being feen there. Lit- 
tle doubt can be fuggefted that the place in which he was 
communicates with the fea : but as little can be entertain. 
ed of the fea bring at fome diftance, becaufe it is faid that 


the tide rofé 16 or 47 inches ; whereds it has generally.» 


been obferved that the tide rifes confiderably on the fea 
coafts in high latitudes. 

In {peaking of Mr. Goldfon’s diflertation on the. origin 
of the name, Anian, we cannot refift. the temptation of 
treating our readers with a fpecimen of conjectural criti- 
cifm on geographical fubjects. : 


We will fuppofe an ingenious gentleman, -whofe drift : 


it isto prove that thefe celebrated ftraits had the name of 
Anian given tothem by Maldonado, in 1598, reafoning 
in this manner: ‘* It does not appear that any ftraits were 
known by the name of Anian before the beginning of the 
feventeenth century :—for, in the firft place, Burgo-mafter 
Witfen thinks the name was given to them by Van Uriez 
and Schaep, who commanded the Caftricom and Brefkes, 
in 1643: now, although this conjecture is not true, yet 
if-a man, of fuch extenfive reading and knowledge as 
Witfen poffefled, thought that they derived their name 
from a difcovery made fo late as 1643, it is reafonable: to 
conclude that they were not known by that name long 
before. The Straits of Anian are; however, mentioned, 
though in. very vague terms, by Purchasin 1614, who then 
acknowledged that he knew nothing certain concerning 
them ; and it is evident that, when he publifhed.the. fe- 
cond edition of his work, in +629, his information on 
this head was very much improved >—as Purchas was a 
man who madc it his bufine(fs to inquire after things.of this 
kind, it is obvious that the name muft have . been very lit- 
tle known in 1614. | Laftly, we find the name of Anian 
given to the country which borders on thefe ftraits by Wyt- 
fliet, in an edition of his defcription of the New World, 
publithed fo early as 1607. Iam, therefore, of opinion 
that the knowledge of thete ftraits was: brought to Europe 
by Lancafter in 1603, who had, no:doubt, heard of Mal- 
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donado’s voyage, juft then performed, in the Eaft Indies; 
- and founded on it his report of a paflage being difcovered 
in the latitude 62° N.” 

Let us fuppofe, farther, that this ingenious gentleman’s 
differtation had fearcely made its appearance in the: world 
before one of thofe formidable beings, called critics, arm- 
ed with teeth and claws, as all‘critics are, introduces him- 
felf with—*‘* Sir! in the firft edition of Wytfliet, publith- 
éd in 1598, the Straits of Anian are inferted, with the 
name at full at leagth, on a general map of the world ; 
and the date engravei on the maps in that edition is 1597, 
one year before your boafted ‘voyage by Maldonado was 
undertaken ! Ergo, your argument is without founda- 
tion.” 

It would be natural here to fuppofe that the critic’s 
triumph was complete: but, alas! nothing is certain 
in this world. A third perfon fays, “* You, Sir, are ut- 
terly miftaken: it is not the ingenious gentleman’s argu- 
ment, but his authorities, which are without foundation: 
Maldonadeo’s voyage was made, if it were ever performed 
at all, in 1588; and, confequently, his conclufion may 
be either true or falfe, notwithftanding your ancient edi- 
tion of Wyttlict, or the falfe premifes from which he has 
reafoned.” 

Such is the certainty of conjectural geography! for the 
circumftances here related, however ludicrous, really hap- 
pened. The ingenious gestiewan is Mr. Goldion, the 
fubftance of whole reafoning we have truly reprefented. 
The dreadful critic that attacked him may be the writer of 
this article, who had,a¢tually made. the remark which is 
afcribed to himt but, meeting with an opportunity of in- 
quiring concerning the MS account of Maldonado’s voyage 
faid to be found in Spain, he learned that fuch a manu- 
{cript really exifls in the new library forming for the ufe 
of the marine in that kingdom, but that it isacknow rledg- 
ed to be modern. It is, however, afferted to be copied 
very correctly from the original, whiclris faid to be in 
thre library of the Duke del Infantado: but where that 
Duke refides, or how the original came into his librarv, 
are points to which, unfortunately, our information does 
not extend. The title of the MS. is ** An account-of 
ime Difcovery of the Straits of Anian, performed in the 


Year 
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Year 1588, by Lorenzo Ferrer de Maldonado.” So much 
for the Siraits of Anian. ; 

Mr. Goldfon’s 2d memoir, on the difcoveries of De Fon. 
te, is not leis objectionable tham that of which we have hi- 
therto been {peaking ; being equally defultory, inapplis 
cable, and full of inconfiftencies.. We thall mention @ 
few, by way of juftifying what we fay of it, and then take 
our Jeave of a publication which has given us much trou. 
bic, fome amufement, but not equal fatisfaétion. 

In the firft. memoir, Mr. Goldfon concludes that: the 

‘ Straits’of Anjan have their entrance from the Pacific Ocean 
at Prince William’s Sound, in latitude 60° N. and, lone 
gitude 147° W. and, patling thence, enter the Northern 
,Ucean in latitude 691° N..and longitude 133°,-or 194% 
Weft. In the fecond memoir, he tells us that he gives 
credit to Peter Pond’s account, in the Gentleman’s Ma: 
gazine for March 1790, who thinks that there can be lit: 

_ tle doubt that Cook’s River which runs into the Pacific Qs > 
cean in latitude 59° N. and longitude 153° W. has its : 
fource in the Great Slave Lake, which terminates in lati- 
tude 64° N. and longitude 125° Weft ; without confiders 
ing that thefe two conclufions cannot both be true, unle/s 
Cook's River runs acrofs the Straits of Anian.. The fame 
may be obferved of the Straits of De Fuca and thofe of De 
Fonte, if they have the pofitions which are afligned to 
them by our author. : 

Weare told, on the authority of Mr. Umfreville, that 
during the fummer months, the river on which Hudfon’s 
houle ftands, frequently rifes 10 feet perpendicularly. zz 
the [pace of 24 hours, without any apparent caufe for it, 
and then fubfides, gradual/y, to jts ufual height. This is 
at a place which is, at leaft, 1000 miles from any part of 
the eaftern fea, towards which the river runs;-and we 
are told that it has its fource in the {tony mountains,which 
are a continuation of the Andes, and about feven days’ 
journey weftward of the place where this happens. Our 
author deems it fo evident that this-rife and fall are caufed 
by the flux and reflux of a tide, that it can require no ob- 
fervations from him to make it plainer! Can it be poffible 
that any one befides himfelf will entertain a doubt of this’ 

henomenon beingcaufed by fuddepand violent rains,which 


repeatedly happen on the mountaing in which this river tas 
its 
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/ 
- jts fource, though none fall, at that time, in the flat coun- 


try where the floods are feen.—Alnioft the whole of Nir. 
G.’s reafoning is fimilar to the preceding argument. — 

We thall conclude with informing Mr. Goldfon that the 
Archipelago of St. Lazarus, fo ftrenuoufly maintained to 
be difcovered by De Fonte in 1640, is placed on the welt 
coaft of Ametica, and in the latitude of 53° N. in Wyt- 
fliet’s map of the world, publifhed anno 1598, in his De- 


| fertptionis Ptolemarce Augmentum: forty-two years be- 


fore De Fonte is fuppofed to have made the diicovery. 





—_—- 


Art. VI. Amferdam in uyn Gefchiedeniffin, &c. An Hiftori- 
cal Account of Amfterdam. 7 Vols. 8vo. about 240 Pages in 
each. Aimfterdam and Harlingen. | 

Hk Dutch may boaft of one of the moft induftrious 
hiftorians that ever wrote, in their countryman Wage- 
naar; who, beftdesa very volumnious hiftory of the re- 


. public, compofed an hiftorical account of Amfterdam, in 


thirteen octavo volumes. His work terminated with the 
death of William Il. in 1702; and the prefent writer 
continues the narration down to the year 1788. Confi- 
dered as a hiftory, the continuation before us has certainly 
no great degree of merit: but, as a plain and, we believe, 
on the whole, a faithful relation of faéts, it contains uleful 
information, from which a, judicious hiftorian might de- 
rive no fmall advantage. The period of.which the author 
treats is highly interefting ; and if he had pofleffed judg- 
ment fufficient to have properly feleéted his facts, his work, 
without being half fo volumnious as it now is, would have 
been much more valuable. The particulars of public din- 
nersand fuppers, the ornaments of the deflert, and the 
toalts to which the company emptied their bottles, are 
here very minutely related ; together with a number of 
other circumftances, which, though they might make a 
tolerable figure and gratify the vanity of individuals, in 
the corner of an Amfterdam new{paper, areof no hiftori- 

cal importance. 
. The firft of thefe volumes contains an account of events 
down to the year 1747, in which the author has fo little 
confined himfelf to Amfterdam, that he has introduced ma- 
ny things which have only aremote relation to the repub- 
: lic, 
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_lic, and others which, though we might expeét to find 
them in a hiltory of the United provinces, have. no ne. 


cellary connection with that of the metropolis.. Some of : 


the latter relate to the adminifiration of the, Dutch colo. 
nies. Of this kind isthe narration of what -happened in 
Curacao, and in Batavia, in the year 1740. The former 
of theie fettiements was thrown into cenfufion, by the 
{candalous and Oppreflive conduct of its governor, Jan 
Gales ; who, ifthe acculation preferred againft him be 
true, delerved to have been hanged, and his name tranf- 
mitted to potterity with every mark of infamy. This 
account is taken from the memorial prefented by the ine 
habitants to the States General, in confequepce of which 
the governor was recalled :- but we do not find that he 
was ever punilhed according to his deferts. The other 


epifodical narration is that of the infurrection of the Chj-: 


nefe in the ifland of Java, which terminated in the maffa- 
cre of fuch numbers, that we are told the inhabitants of 
Batavia. waded ancle-deep in the blood which flowed 
in the fireets. The relation before us is evidently drawn 
up. to exculpate the Dutch, by urging the plea of felf-de- 
fence : but there are fevera] circumftancesin it which aps 
pear highly fupicious ; and we cannot think it probable 
that there could be an abfolute neceflity for an order of 
council, enjoining the murder of all the Chinefe in the 
city ; in confequence of; which, thoufands were ma‘la- 
cred, who made no refiftance,. but futtered .themfelves to 


be flaughtered like fheeap. We cannot preiume, with- - 
out farther evidence, ether to condemn or acquit ;. but we. 
own that we are not inclined to think favourably of a coms. 


pany, which all hifiory repreicnts in a moft. odious light 
in every reipect ; nor 4s this wondertul when we confider 
that the majority of its fervants are perfons who are fent 
out of their own country, becaufe they have difgraced 
their tamilies by their profligacy, or perhaps, difhonefty. 
It appears, from ether accounts,. that Valkenuer, who was 
then Governor General, was a worthlefs arbitrary ty- 
rant, whofe conduct to. hiscountrymen, and even to thole 
of the council that ditpléafed him, was infofent, oppreflive, 


and. crucl. ‘This behaviour brought on. him the difappro- 


bation of the directors, and he. religned his government? 
but, touching at the Cape. of Good. Hope ‘on his -voyag 
home 
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Home, he was arrefied and carried back to Batavia, Where 
he was imprifoned, and tried for his paft conduSt with 
refpect both tq the Chinefe and the Dutch. The trial, 
howéver was never made public ; and this concealment 
confirms the fulpicion of circumflances highly difgraceful 
to the company, as well as tothe governor. Itisfar from 
being the only inftance in which the conduét of the Dutch 
Eaft India Company has been difhonourable to humani- 
ty. : 
"The fecond volume of this work is more confined to 
domeftic events than the firft, and contains an account 
of what happened in the years 1747 and 1748. This pe- 
riod was remarkable for the revolution, in confequence of 
which the Prince of Otange was cholen Stadtholder of 
Holland, and this office made hereditary in his family. 


’ That, in the Belgic conftitution, fuch an officer is abfo- 


lutely necefMfary to preferve the liberty of the people againft 
the encroachments of the ariftocracy, we are fylly con- 
vinced ; and the conduct of William IV. was no lefs | 
adapted to obtain popularity, than that of the ariftocracy 
was oppreffive, weak, and unpopular. This prudent 
Prince anderftood his true intereft ; he was convinced that 
the regency of the cities, among whom, to ufe the words 
of the poet, : 
§—_-Domiaion lurk’d from hand to hand 
‘Unown’d, ustdignified by public choice,’ 

would never be his fincere friends ; and that his power, as 
Stadtholder, muft in a great meafure depend on the opi- 
nion of the people, that he would be the defender of their 
liberties. The conduct of the magiftrates had excited 
univerfal difcontent ; and the people, who were con{cious 
how much their fpirit had contributed to the triumph of 
the. Prince over the oppofite faétion, were too fanguine in 
their expectations that in confequence of this event, all 
their burthens would be removed. Among the grievan- 
ces0f which they complained, they reprefented it at un- 
reafonable that the magiftrates of the cities fhould have the 
difpofal of all offices of profit ; with which, it was faid, 
they enriched their own families and dependents at the 
expence ofthe public. Petitions weredrawn up, requef- 
tiag that thefe offices might be put up to auction and fold to 
the higheft bidder, provided he were a proteftant ; and 
Vor. iil. Xx that - 
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the money hence arifing might be employed toward pays 
ing Off the public debts, and thus tend to render the taxes 
more moderate. A petition to this effect was planned at 
Amfierdam, ‘by one Daniel Raap, arefolute, though per- 
haps rather turbulent man, whom the magiftrates, ‘by 
their weak yet arbitrary conduct, rendered ot more con- 
fequence than he would otherwite have been. ‘The great. 
eft difcontent, however,.was cauled by the farming of 
the excifes. In Friefland, it had beén abolifhed, in con. 
fequence of the infurrections of the people ; ard no fooner 
was this known in Holland, than the inhabitants refolved 
to obtain the fame redrefs, by fimilar means. - In this 
attempt they had fucceeded in fome cities; and the ma- 
gilirates of Anfterdam would have ated wiilely, if, by 
vieldingin time to the wifhes of the people, they had 
prevented that violence which they could not reprefs; 
but, though too weak to refift, they were too obftinate to 
yield, till after an infurretton had taken place, and the 
mob had plundered the houfes of all the farmets of the 
revenue. ‘ihe train-bands of the city, on whom the go- 
vernmentdepended for preferving the public peace, had 
‘declared that, though they would defend the perfons in 
the regency, they would not give any afliftance to the 
farmers of the excife. Alarmed at thefe -circumftances, 
the magillrates gave public notice that, in confequence of 
2 propotal from the Stadtholder to the States General, the 
farming of the revenue would be abolifhed. This con- 
céffion, which, if it had taken place in me, would have 
fendered the regents refpeéied as well as béloved, now 
expofed them to the contempt as well as.the hatred of the 
people ; who, findiog their own ftrength, were determin- 
cd to have their other complaints rediefled. Hence the 
greateft part of the year1748 was {pent in contefts between 
the magifirates and the citizens of Amfterdam ; -till at 
tength the Prince. having procured a cémmiffion for this 
purpote from the States of Helland, turned out the un- 
popular magiftrates, and appointed others, who were 
more teloved by the people, as well as more devoted to 
tiis interefts: Thefe; events are here related in a very 
circumftantial manner ; and the author has taken care to 
intert the {peeches made in the popular meetings, mof 
of which are abominably fiupid and tedious, and, in the 
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true Calviniftic ftyle, full of fcripture phrafes and allu- 


fions. — 


The events which happened in Amfterdam from the 
year 1748 to 1779, occupy the third and fourth, volumes : 
but they are of {9 little general importance, that we fhall 
nottrouble our readers with any particulars concerning 
them. The contents of the next two volumes, in which 
the hiftory 1s brought down to the year 1788, are much 
more interefting. “On thefe events, however, we mean 
notto enlarge ; and. thall only obferve, that this part of 
the work, like ail the reft, is executed with greater accura- 
cy than judgment ; and though we-do not accufe the au- 
thor of partiality, we cannot acquit him éf ” tedigufnefs. 


‘On reading fome parts of this hifiory, we feel a very 


lively fenfe of the excellence of the Eng! ifh conftituti ony, 
and, in particular, of that jnvaludable privilege, a pub- 
lic trial by an impartial jury. A people who enjoy. this 
right cannot be matle ilaves ; while thofe, from whom it is 
withe]d, cannot he faid to be free. In cafes in. which the 
interefts and paflions of the judges are not concerned, jul- 
tice may be tolerably adminiftered : but if the offence in- 
ferfere with their political notions, or perfonal interelis, 
the accufed has very little chance of equitable treatment. 
What muft we think of the liberty of the Dutch, when we 
find a bookfeller imprifoned for two months, and condemn- 
ed to a fine ofa hundred pounds, tor having publithed a 

int of, the Seadtholder, on orange-coloured _paper ? 
Other; inftances of this arbitrary feverity mizht be adduced ; 
infomuch that, from religious bigotry on the one hand, 
and political jealoufy on the other, the freedom of the 

refs is fo entirely dettroyed,, that every writer, who 
thinks differently from the vulgar herd, is in continual 
danger. . 

The laft volume of this work defcribes the public buil- 
dings and inftitutions i in Amfterdam. Many of thefe-are 
common to every large city : but we ary forbear ta 
mention fome, which aye peculiar tothis, and deferve par- 
ticular nabica. The frit is the new Workhoufe, in 
which all vagrants and beggars are confined and obliged’ 
towork. The late benevolent Mr. Howard, i in his aek 
on foreign prifons, has given a particular account of Unts 
lattitution, which fs jufl> adwised by rangers, for the 


neainels, 
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neatnefs, regularitv, and excellent difcipliné,. obferved 
fu it: [ts good cenfequencés are evident in one refpeét ; 
for there is {carcely a beggar to be feen in the ftreets of . 
Amfterdam. Another excellent inflitution is the Marine 
School, in which above a hundred and fifty boys, of all 
ranks, aré educated for the fea fervice: the children of 
perfons in low circumftancesare admitted gratis ; others 
ay in proportion fo the abilities cf their parents: but the 
li expence is not above fourteen pounds. per anaur 
When once admitted, no diftinGion is made; they al 
wear the fame uniform, and obferve fhe fame difcipline ; 
they are obliged to fleepiin hamimocks, to eat in meffes, 
and to live, as nearly ds poflible, ‘as if they were on board 
ofa thip of war. The education, which they receive, ig 
fo good, that, people of fortune fometimes place their 
children in this fchool, in order to prepare them for fer- 
Vice as midfhipmen. Were a fufficient number of fuch 
feminaries inflituted 4nd properly encopraged in England, 
. we fhould not-fee the characier of officers difgraced, .as it 
fometimes hasbeen, by a total ignorance of every thing, 
except the mere mechanical part of their profeffion. 
The citizens of Amfterdam, though chiefly employed 
in the purfuits of commerce; are not infenfible to the ad- 
vantages of {cience and literature, nor indifpofed to culti- 
vate them. in the year 3777. a few individuals agreed | 
to meet at fta:ed times, in crder to puifue «he fudy- of 
natural philofophy and literature, and to pra¢tife the arts 
- pf drawing and mufic. This affociation was foon in- 
¢reafed by the addition of mew members ; the ‘plan was, 
from time to time, enlarged, and at length terminated in 
an eftablithment, which, if it be confidered as founded in 
the munificence of private perfons, and unconnedted with 
the patronage of government, is without an equal. The 
fociety, which, to exprefs the object that it was intended to 
attain, is diftinguithed by the motto FELIX MERITIS, now 
confiits of above four hundred members; who are diftri- 
buted into five departments, the feveral purfuits of whichare 
natural philofophv, literature, the theory of commerce, 
drawing, and mufic. The members affemble in a large 
agd elegant building belonging to the foctety ; each de- — 
partment has it weekly meetings in the winter feafon ; 
and, by that of muftc, a very elegant concert is ss" > 
«whic 
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which every member of the fociety has the liberty of in- 

troducing a lady.. There are. two other literary ‘focieties 

djftinguithed. py their feveral, mottos;, DOCTRENA BT 

AMICITIA, CONCORDIA ET LISERTATE ; which though 

not equal to the: farmer in. {plendgur of eftablifhment, nox 

in the avmber_ of members, are by no means inferior. in 
int of literary merits. ». 

Fhe hiltory of Amfterdam, if undertaken by a writer of 3 
judgment, might be made an interefting and ufeful work ; - 
it would greatly conduce to illuftrate the hiftory of th¢ 
republic, and would difplay the radical vices of its confli- 
tution which by confifting of two parties, that muft frer ~ 
quently be influenced by appofite views, contains withia 
itfelf the feeds of difcord and faction, and has all the in- 
conveniences, withgut the advantages, of a popular go" 
vernment. : 





“4 » 


Awr. VII. Odes moral and idefcriptive, By the Rev. John 


Waterrte.. of St.. John’s Colleges Cambridge.» gto. pp, 


fomething very fine about thefe.Odes.” They par- 
ake much of the grave and lofty {pirit of Milton, which 
always cherifhesthe great in moral fentiment and action, 


j. 3% 6d, Boards, Cadell. 
D R. Maty would perhaps have (aid, ** There is a 
t 


' and which though‘ delighting perhaps‘to excels in habitual 


pomp of diction, knows how to throw afide occafionally 
metaphor and rhyme. isfelf, and to intrut a fubtime 
thought to plain aod fimple words, They are not every- 
day verfes ; they deferve that, we fhbuld find. fault with 
them ; and therefore we thall enter at fome length into 
an examination of them. 
_“ The ode, (fays a fuperior artift,) like any other 
piece of poetical compofition, is written with fome deter 
mined end 5 and this end fhould be one : whether a hero 
is to be praifed, a mourner tobe foothed, a virtue to be 
inculcated, or a vice to be reproved, the fubject of the ode 
is ingle and defined. Of the great direction and purpofe 
of the performance, therefore, the poet thould never lofe 
fight ; an unconnected groupe of thonghts. and images, 
however ftriking or affecting, form not 'a. good ode : 
whatever is introduced fhould evidently tend to the. end 
which 
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whichis in view; whatever is unconnected with this 


end is idle, and ineffeétive, and {fpoiis that whoie-. 


nefs: which is effential to the excellence of the piece, 
Neither is it all-fufficient merely to unite the different 
paflages or portions of the ode with the theme on which 
it is written ; the poet muft not fiop here, the paflages 
muft alfo be united among themfglves, the mind fhould 
glide with eafe from one part to the next, ‘the link 
between them fhould be plainly difcermible, or the piece 
is amere cento. Connection of component parts together 
with wholenefs (if 1 may fo exprefs it,) is effential to the 
perfection of the ode.” 

This theory, however juft, is certainly not drawn from 
the practice of Englith ode-writers ; who feem, for the 
moti part, to have confidered eccentricity and unconnec- 
tion as the very characteriflics of their tafk, and to aim 
chiefly at combiaing a bewildering variety. of imagery in 
a fingle performance. Itis not difficult to trace the caufe 
of this erroneous procefs. Poets write moftly from im#ta- 
tion, feldom from nature, fcarcely ever from fyftem. Now, 
although, among the tiaineks and other poems of Milton, 
fevéral fine and complete odes of very fimple ftructure 
occur, fuch &s the paflage in Lycidas beginning, Alas 
what boots it with wnceffant care, and ending, Of fo much 


fame in heaven expel thy meed ;—yet the firlt Englith ode . 


of decided and popularly acknowledged merit, Dryden's 
Feaft of Alexander, happens to be remarkable for tran- 
fitions of defcription. In thts.accident of one admired ode 
was fuppote to confilt its very eflence ; and ‘the quality was 
carefully copied by Pope in his ode for St, Cecilia's day, 
by Grav in his brilliant defultory flanzas entitled the Pro- 
gre!s of Poefy, and by a multitude of others : but it was 
molt fuccefsfully imitated by Cellins in The Paffions, ' in 
which the unity and cohefion of the whole is not in the 
leaft facrificed to the variety of the parts, 

Next to heterogeneity, the moft frequent fault of FAs 
glith odes is excefive length. It is the uniform opinion of 
critics that dithyrambic poetry, that the ferjous ode, is of 
every form of metrical compofition the moft poetical ; that 
which will bear the moft uncommon turns of phrale, the 
boldeft tropes, and the moft dazzling imagery conte: 


quently, that it prefuppoles in the poeta higher degree of 


intellectual 
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 Avengé, O Lord ! thy flaughter'd Saints, &e. 
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intellectual excitement, a more exalted, mpreffed, or im- 
paffioned ftate of mind during the compofition, than any 
other effort. It is contrary, however, to the nature of 
human feeling, that intenfe agitation fhould be laffing : 
it follows that no effufion, in which it is implied, fhould 
belong. ‘The moft rapturous and pathetic odes, there- 
fore, of the great maftets, as Sophocles, Collins, Klop- 
flock, are genefally fhort. It is only on fubjeéts Of plea- 
fing contemplation that they indulge excurfions of fancy, 
and expand into miaute defcription ; as in Milton’s Hymna 
on the Nativity. Where terror, or pity, or the fublimet 
paffions, are to be excited, it is moftly by few and ftrong 
touches that they attenipt that tafk : as in the fame poet’s 

With thefe preconceptions, we proceed to the work in 
queflion. It contains ten odes ; of which the foremoft is 
addrefled to Poetical Enthnfiafm. The firft ftanza, whate- 
ver powers of ftyle and magnificent perfonifications it may 
difplay, is wholly redundant :—the general character of 


the piecs is not plaintive, as the firft line intimates ; nei- 


ther is there fufhicient refemblance between the poet's ob- 
ject and*the Spirit of Ocean calling up a tempeft :— 
differex.t f{chemes of mythology, too, are commixed ; the 
Spirit of the Ocean belongs to one fyftem of ideal being, 
and Neptune to another, and they fhould not meet. The 
example of Camoens might here have ferved as a warning. 
Fancy is perfonified in the fecond, and again in the third, 
and again in the fourth flanza. Itisa fault, alfo, that we 


_tuft look to the title for the meaning of the word Sperzt 
‘in the 434 line, and to the note for that of offspring in 
“the 140th t—from the poem, it is impoffible to afcertain 


who thefe are. At length, in the eighth fianza, the ‘Bard 
feturns from his Pindaric digreflions, and begins to evolve 
the objeSt of this prefatory ode ; which is to announce 
that, although Chivalry’s pictured fcenes 


——no more impart 
' The thrill of traniport to the heart,” 
Philofophy having | 
* chafed away 


‘The thadowy forms that wont to piay 
‘Mid& the dim twilight of her reign, 
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yet Poetical Enthufiafm fhall find other and worthier ob« 
jets, around which to entwine : 
* Immorta!Genixs amatanth fower.’— 


We do not underfland thefe lines 
' .« No mare romantic Honor calls 
Her fpecire chefs to haary halls.’ 


_ ‘When did Honor call fpe€tres ? and where is the pros 
priety of the epithet hoary ? which means, ftriétly, ‘' cos 
vered with rime-froft,” and, metaphorically, ‘* white” 
© fnowy,” Does it follow that, becaufe /nowy may be ufed 
for white-hatr’d, it may alfo be ufed for aged, even when 
applied to objecis which do not, like the dodder’d oak, or 
the human. locks, grow white with age? The two fuce 
ceeding lines are improperly hyperbolical ; for a baftion, 
which is a projecting part of the imbankments fortifying a 
caftle, is never higher than the caftle itielf, fe as to frown 
over its roof. We doubt very much the poetical effect of 
learned wotds, fuchas the dedal globe, &c.. The pedantry 
of Milton’s ftyle is itsfault, not itsmerit. We fhould even be 
inclined to quefion the prudence of employing fuch words 
derived from the Latin as are in common ufe preferably te 
terms purely Englith. Ctrrcum/pe, for inftance, which 
toa Roman muft have been fo picturefque a word, fuggefts 
to Englifhmen only an abftract idea ; the image, the 
metaphor, and confequently the poetic force, are loft, 
On the {core of words, it may be added that the particles 
among, amidfi, &c. were once indetd in common ufe, 
but, asthefe prepofitions are equally fignificant without 
the mark of the fuperlative, and are far more harmonious 
in their, contracted form, even profe-writers have adop- 
ted among, amid, &c. The harfh contraction midff occurs, 
however, in this ade: fo does the ungrammatical par- 
ticiple wonted, for wont’; the obtolete infinitive being ta 
wone, which means ** to dwell.” i 

All this wiil appear very. captious, where. there is fo 
much to praife but the poet who would have his wri- 
tings fludied mufi be induced to ftudy his writings. 

The Ode to Ambition is throughout noble, and the 
abrupt turn in the following (the 8th) ftanga. is truly fub- 
lime ; ,* 

« Yet 
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* Yet know ye impious, know ye coward band, 
That Jove will one day wake in wrath: h.s eye 
Sleeps not, but marks the outiaze and his hand 

Is raifed to launch the thunder! ‘J hough ye dare, 
And in the face of heaven, -profane 

Each hallowed right to Freedom deur, 

And, deaf to Nature's powerful cail, 

Infult the pleadings of Humauity, 

Yetin fome fecret moments ye fhall heat 

A voice that flail your fou!s appatl, 

A voice of dreadful note, thaicries * Beware!” 
The adverfe heavens portenious frown, 

The earth i$ mo-ed beneath ; 

Woe fraught events and tearful bodings ftrange 
Poflefs men’s minds ant Mew-tie. ged Rumors breathe 
Inteftine broil, and fublunary change, 

With many 4 cark, unperpetrated ¢ ime ; 

While, fuited .o the dangerous time 

Hood winked Re ot pales o'er the uckly crown 
Of princes. On this nether bail 

tvil and good alrernate fway, 

And they that rie, and they that fall, 

But Fate's immurabie dec ee obey, 

Mere «aiais of Heaven's will, and creatures ofa day.’ 


Even of this ode, however, as of the former, there 19 
much: fome images recur twice: the threat of the 
ynza jult quoted is repeated in the eleventh with leis dig- 
ily; and the language is often inflated, 

The two Odes to Sicep have much elegance. That to 
at we fhall tranfcribe entire ; not becaufe it is the beft, 
t becaufe it is beft fuited to our limits : 


‘Stanza i, Dread Offspring of Tartarian birth, 
Whofe nodding creit isitained with gore, 
Whom to fome giant-fon of Earth, 
Strife, in-ftrong pangs of childbed, bore ; 
O War! fierce moniter, homicide, 
Who marcheft an with hideous ftride, 
Shaking thy fpear diftilling blood : - 
Bellona, thee, in angry mood, 
Taught proud Ambition’s fpoils to win, 
Amidft the loud, confli¢ting din 
Of arms, where Difcord’s gorgon-featured form 
High fhakes her flaming torch amid the martial form, 
‘Il. Stern God ! wolf-hearted, and accurfed, 
Foftered by Power, by Rapine nuried, 
Opprefiion everinthy train, 
For haplefs man prepares her chain : 
A thoufand vulture-forms befide 
Stalk on before thee; bloated Pride, 
Thick-eyed Revenge, his foul on fire, 
And Slaughter breathing threa enings dire, 
Tumult, aad Raze, and Fury fell, 
And Cruelty, the imp of hell, 

VOL. Lil. 
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Her heart of adamant! and armed her hand ; 
With iron hooks, and cords, and’ Detolarion's brand. 


“TUL. There, where the Battle loudett roars, 
Where wide the impurpied deluge pours, 

And ghafily Death, his thoufands fiain, 

Whirls hs fwift chariot o'er the plain, 

Wrapt in wild Horror’s frantic fit, 

‘Midi the dire feene thou .ov'ft to fit, 

To eatsh fome wretch's parting figh, 

‘Yo mark the dimly-zlazing eye, 

The face into contortions thrown, 

Convulfed: the deep, deep-lengthening groan, 
The frequent fob, the agonizing émart, 

And nature's dread releate, the pang that rends the heart. 


‘1V. Avauat, from Albion’s ile! nor there 
Thy arms, and madcening car prepare, 

Nor bid thy crimion bampers fiy 

‘Terrific, througn the troubled iky; 

But ftay thee in thy wild career; 

Lay by thy glittering fhield and fpear, 

Thy polithed caique, and nodding creft, 

And let thy fable fteéds have reft : 

At Jength, the work of tlaughter elofe, 

And give to Europe's fons repole, 

Rid the hearfe clangors of the trumpet ceafe, 
And f{mnodth thy wrinkled front fo meet the {miles of Peace.’ 


The fixth’ ode, to Horror, abounds with ftrong ima- 
gery ; but the concluding compliment to Fufeli is not ip- 
corporated with Horatian dexterity. The feventh ode be- 
wails a favourite parrot, without attaining the tender eafy 
elegance either of Catullus or Gray. The eighth is ad- 
dreiled to Beauty, and tends, we think, to confirm the 
opinion that the author has more at command the fublime 
than the beautiful. The ninth is infcribed to Truth, and 
the tenth to Juftice. Of the two, we prefer the latter. In 
all, {plendid lines and fine moral mawims are exhibited : 
yet we cannot help thinking that there is a certain fame- 
nafs of decoration, a frequent recurrence to fimilar alle- 
gorical imagery, which betrays, we will not fay an ex- 
haulted invention, but a narrower range of idea than fuch 
intelleétual powers fhould bé contented to poffefs *. 
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Arr. VII. Poems, by Mrs. M. Robinfon. Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 
226. 12s. Boards. Becket, &c. 


A* the prefent volume is a continuation of the former, 

and as the principal poems contained in the publi- 
cation now before us have been printed feparately, and 
already confidered, we fhall decline making an eltimate 
of this ingenious lady’s poetical merit: but we will not 
clofe the book without prefenting them with one-extract, 
ia addition to the {pecimens formerly given : 


‘STANZAS 
Written after fucceflive nights of MELANCHOLY DREAMS. 


‘ Ye airy eHantoms, by whofe pow'r 
Nighz’s curtains fpread a deeper fhade; 
Who, prowliag in the murkey hour, 
The weary fente with [pelis invade: 
Why round the fibres of my brain, 
Such detolating miferies fling, 
And, with new fcenes of mental pain, 
Chafe from my languid eye, ileep’s balm-difpenfing wing ? 


Ah! why, when o'er the darken’d globe 
All Natuge’s children fink to ret-— 
Why. wrapp'd in horror's ghaiily robe, 
With thad wy haad afiail my breaft? 
Why conjure up a tribe forlorn, 
To menace, where l bend my way? 
Why vound my pillow plant the thorn, 
Or fix the p= mows dlire, in terrible array ?¢ 


Why, when the bufy day is o’er— 
Aday, perhaps, of tender chougzbi— 
Why bid my eager gaze explore 
New profpects, with new anguifh fraught? 
Why bid m, Yaadd'ning fente deicry 
‘the roxM, in fiience J adore! 
, His megic {mile! his murd'rous eye! 
Tea bid me wake to prove the fond illution o'er! 
When, fev'rith with the throbs of pain 
And bath'd with many a trickling tear, 
Iclofe my cheated eyes again, 
Despatr’s wild bands are hov'ring near; 
Now borne upon the yelling biaft, 
Oer cracgy Peaks 1 bend my fight; 
Now, on the yawuing OCEAN Cail, 
I plunge unfatheu'd deyihs, amd tae fhades of nigii ! 


Or, borne upor the billow’s rx, 
O'er the vaft wafie of waters drear, 
Where fhipwreck'd MARIN ESS Exjute, 
‘NO trend their @yiny piasis to bodes 
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I view far of the craggy cliff, . 
Whofe white top mingles with the tkies ¢ 
While, at its bafe, the fhatter'd sarrr, 
Wafh'd by the foaming wave, in many a fragment lies. 
Oft, when the moRNING's gaudy beams 
My lattice gild with fparkling light, 
O’erwhel’d with agonizing dreams, 


And bound in fpells of FancigeD NicHT, | 

\ I fiart, convulfive, -~wild, diftraught ! %, 
By fome pale Murp’k£x’s poignard prefs'd “a 

Or by the grinning PHANTOM caught, “4 

Wake from the ma‘dning graf» with horror- freezing breae? 


Then, down my cold and pallid cheek, 
_ The mingling tears of joy’ and grief, 
The foul’s tumultuous feelings fpeak, 
And yield the ftruggling heart relief ; 
I {mile to know the danger pasr !. 
But foon the radiant moment flies; 
Soon is the tranfient pay o'ercaft, 
And hope fieais trembiieg from my languid eyes! 


If ruvs, for moments of repofe, 
Whole novrs of mis’ry | n.uft know ; 
If, when «cach fiinny day fhail clofe, 
1 muft each gieam of peace forego! 
If, for one LITTLE MORN Of MIRTH, 
This brea? muft feel long nights of pain; 
On! Lirs, thy joys are nothing worth; 
Then let me fink to rel—Aasb NEVER WAKE AGAIN! 


Itis thus, when genius dreams, that tafte and feeling re- 
late and (according tothe poet,) realzze the vifions of the 


night—givicg 








rs to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 
* '# * ° co ‘ 
** This bodilefs creation _ ecfiacy 
Is very cunning in.” SHAKSP. 
} . 








Arr. IX. Queftions to be refolved : orA new Method of exerci- 
fing the — of Young People. Interfperfed ‘with various 
Pieces, calculated tor Inftru€tion and Amufement.. Tranfla- 
ted from the French of Madame de la Fite. 2 Vols. 12. m0» 53 
fewed. Murray. 

N_the firft publication of this performance in the o- 
riginal fome general notice was taken of itas a work 
adapted to furnifh ufeful hints to inftruétors-refpegting 
the method of communicating knowledge to young perfons. 
On the appearance of an Englifh tranflation, fome farther 


account of the plans here fuggefted may not be a 
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table to thofe who are engaged in the important labour of 
education. 

The preceptrefs provides a feries‘of queftions written on 
» feparate cards, and the an{wers are mixed without order on 
a fheet of paper. She atks the queftions in turn ; and the 
-fcholars are to endeavour to find, among the promiicuous 
anfwers, that which belongs to the queftion propofed. 
- They are alfo to attempt to give anfwers without ‘having 
' ‘yecourfe to the paper, or oracle.— hele two volumes con- 
" tain nineteen divifions or fets of queltions and anfwers. 

A great variety of fubjects hiftorical, moral, mythologi- 
cal, critical, &c. are introduced in the courfe of thefe que- 
flions and an{wers. If this plan may be {aid to have the in- 
convenience of conveying knowledge mitcellaneoufly, it 
has the advantage of exercifing at the fame time the memo- 

and the judgment. 

Thefe volumes, befide the fets of querics and replies, 
contain alfo feveral dialogues on fome queflion propofed to 
‘which each pupil was required to give an anfwer; or on 
* fome general topic. Inthe courtfe of the converfation are 
- {ntroduced—a pleafing effay on fortitude ; an inftructive 
and amufing fairy tale ; feveral interefting hiftorical and 
biographical anecdotes ; and an exellent moral play en- 
titled, ‘* Beneficence rewarded.” The uniform tendency of 
the work is, in an amufing way to communicate ufeful in- 
firuction, andto imprefs juft fentiments. We recommend it 
as well deferving the atiention of parents and inftructors of 
children. 





co 


Arr, X. 4 Treatife on Putrid Intefiinal Remitting Fevers, in which 
the Laws of the Febrile State and Sol-Lunar influence being ine 
veftigated and defined, are applied to explain the Nature of 
the various Forms, Crifes.and other Phenomena otf thefe 
Fevers ; and thence is deduced and inftituted an improved Me 
thod of curing them. By Francis Balfour, M. D. Edinburgh. 
8vo. pp. 150. 6s. Boards. Richardfon, 
PD R Balfour publiihed at Bengal five years before the 
prefent work an eflay concerning the influence of 
the moon in fevers. Since that time he has feen reafon 
fot only ta be confirmed in his firft opinion, but to include 
likewife the influence of the folar revolutions; and, 


havir g 
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having formed his doétrine into 3 fyftem, he now anouncey . 


itto the world as a very important difcovery in the t 


_ and cure of fevers. It is thrown into a regular form of axj. 


oms, prgblems, and theorems. Every part being in this 
raanner connected with what preceded it, we. find abridge 
ment impofhile, extracts ufelefs ;.which laft indeed, coul¢ 


not be uoderitood without 9 fimilar knowledge of the lan. . 


guage of the medical divifion ot time here ufed. We thail 
therefore confine our account to a few of the general ideas 
of the work. ayer 
Under the term ‘ putrid inteftinal temitting fevers,’ 
all fevers callcd low, nervous, contagious, malignant and 
putrid are in fome degree comprized, their general nature 


and leading phenomena being the fame ; and many fevers _ 


_ in India, which appear with peculiar local affeétions, 
are by this author (uppofed to belong. to the. fame 


clafs. To allthefe it is common that. the mucus lining § 


‘ the inteftines is infected, andin a putrifying Rate ; and 
this matter being abforbed into the blood, becomes the 
caufeof that change called the febrile flate.. The intel 
' nal mucus is firft infected by means of contagious matter 
_ taken into the flomach with the faliya. _If.it remains. long 
énough in the inteflines, it generates a morbific matter ; 
the effects of which when abiorbed, are manifefied by a 
 fpafmodic affedon of the vafcular fyftem, in which thefe- 
 prile tate congfts, Thus, in Dr. B.’s idea of fever, the 
notionsof morbid matter and of {pafm are combined, . 
With refpeé to the fol-lunar intluence over difeafes, this 
jis allumed as 4 mere matter of fact, without any attempt 
to account for the nature of it. itis therefore an occult 
caufe, which is only known by its effects. From, clole: 
obtervation of the fevers in India, they are found. to, lidve 
a prevailing tendency to meridional pargxyfms ; and this 
¢. Ruane during the lunar periods, or thofe connedléed 


_ with the time of full and new moon, than during: the ine | 


terlunar intervals ; and farther, it-is greater during the 


equinoxial periods than in the inter-equinoxial ‘intervals, — 
On this ground, clafl¢s of fevers may be made withre(pea 


‘ to their forms.and crifis; and all their phenomena will be 


found: to correfpond with. the different combinations ‘of — 


{ol-lunar influence, joined to other circumfances fpecifi- 
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. cally belongnig tothem. The doétrine of critical'days, 
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it is manifeft muft all be deduced from the powers of fol- 
lu#ar influences ; as well-as that of remiffions and exacer- 
bations at certain periods. Dr. B. recotnmends that re 
gifters of cafes be kept fo as to extnbit all thefe correfpon- 
detices of phenomena with medica! periods ; and he gives 
tables for that purpofe, -fo which we muft unavoidably re- 
fer our readers for a clear idea of his intention. 

As to the innportart problem, how to emplov this know- 
ledge in order to deduce an: improved method of curin 


 thefe fevers, we confefs that we have tound ourfelves dil- 


appointed. A vigorous method of treatment is, indeed, 
laid down: but it turns entirely on the Dr.’s theory of 
putrifying mucus in the inteftines being the exciting caufe 
of the difeafe ; and, with refpect to the proper times and 
feafons for attempting medicinal operations, we find no- 
thing deduced from the notion of fol-lunar influence which 
cotnmon obfervation of the times, at which remedies are 
moft commodioufly and effectually exhibited, would not 
equally have tuggefied. To begin immediately with.ex- 
hibiting calomel over night, and a laxative folution in the 
morning, and, after fuficient evacuation, to take the firft 
opportunity of throwing in the bark, occafionally repeat~ 
ing évacuants, are rules of praétice furely very little de- 
pendent on the new theory. On the whole, we cannot 
but think that more has been added to the forms, than to 
the fubftance, of the art of phyfic by this performance. 





+ 


Aur. XL. sc avhith threaten Eurspe. Tranflated from the 


French. §yo. pp. 76. 18 6. Boofley. 


WE underftand that the orginal of this tranflation is 
from the pen of M. Mallet du Pan; whofe ob- 
ject, in writing this pamphlet, was to point out the prin- 
cipal caufes of the want of fuccefs in the late campaign, the 
faults to be fhunned, and the means to be employed for 
rendering the prefent.campaign ‘ decifive in favour ef the 
friends of order and peace.’ . 

We have had occation, once, before, to fpealk! of Mz 
Mallet de Pan, and to give our opinion of him as a wrtler.' 
Of a former performance, we expreffed ourfelves in terms 

fronts of 
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of commendation ; that which we have at prefent under - 
confideration, ferves, with little exception, to-ftrengthen — 
and confirm the judgment which we have formed of his 
abilities. With -refpeét to his politecs, he appears to us 
to have taken a middle courfe; in which, fo tar from 
finding that fafety which the adage promifes, (medio ty- 
t:/imus ibis,) he is attacked on both flanks by enemies of © 
oppetite principles, who have little in common with each — 
other but their hollility to him. . By writing againft the 
oid government of France, and in fupport of the princie 
ples on which the firlt revolution in that country was foun. - 
ded, he brought on himfelf the ill-will of the royal party 
and of all thofe who were of opinion that the firtt aflembly 
was empowered only to reftore, not to alter, the old French 
conftitution, fiill lets to defiroy it. By writing againk 
the couflitution and in favour of the war carried on by' 
the confederat:d powers, he has expoted himfelf to the 
vengeance and indignation of the republicans, and of all 
thofe who were. of opinion that the allies, by interfering 
with the internal government of France, are violating the 
rights of a fovercign and independent nation, So circum= 
fianced, M. Mallet du Pan has the misfortune. to .be as 
buied by parties the mdft oppofite and adverfe, and fcarce- 
ly «an find a man who agrees with him in politics. .__ 
As to the pretent war againft Frange, he unequivocally _ 
pronounces it.to be ad internecronem; * Jt is (layshe)a | 


























a.war of extermination, as the regicides themfelves have, , 
with great reafon, named it. ‘Ihe monfler of anarchy , 
muft perith, or Europe muft expect to fee the downfall of le 





evéry throne, the diffolution of all the bands of fociety, 
the abolition and contempt of all religion, the fubverfion 
of all principle, the violent attack of all property, and 
the mailacre of half its population.’ ) 
‘Lo avert fuch calamities, he calls on all Europe toarm 
again{t France, and alcribes to blindnefs or folly the po- 
licv of thofe ftates which with to preterve a neutrality, and L 
expect to find in treaties a fecurity againft hoftilities on the — 


part of the convention. : NS 

* You talk of treaties, (fays he,) as if folid treaties could — 
exift with the tiger—as if it were fufficient not to have pro — 
woked him, to be iafe from his fury. You place your 
fecurity 
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off the remotenefs of your-fituation; as though thun- 
¥ er ieenrity 


notin. a:thort time, extend its ra to a'dif- 
_ dance 3,as,if thetewho-form an tire ehain not ex- 
icnce almofi at the fame inflant, whe fame fliock. It 
ih dike, playing. with a:revoiution,,. which threatens to 
overturn, ¢ Very thingy to. fwallow ..up. every thing, which 
makes no, fecret.of its views, and: which eyery dav acquires 
mew means to realize them, Your views are fordid », you 
form the narrow.and felfith calculations of egotifis, at-the 
time that devouring flames furround . ail. parts of. the focial 
ee ; whilll the concutrence of all is neceflary te form 
ea barrier to theit threatening progrefs, when it: is fo much 
2am interett to, be jut attome, and terrible abroady sou 
ploy but halé means agaialt the common enemy, and 
the tcft of your, power ta, create new...ones—who 
ier believe that Europe would look on and: behold a tor- 
arent, foaming aad iwelling,of which.the origin ‘and pre 
: ree clearl ysannounced its ravages, without fociag that 
threatened ig; fafcty, or eealeaft without oppofing itec 
‘hizels t0 JR gr) 
» Mailet da, .Pan, though convinced of the neceffity 
ebshewat, was.uat. fo aldfurd.as tohink that it could. be 
terminated eitherdpeedily or with facility: 
4 © The French, the fays,) encouraged by faceaiies more 
“opjlets, brilliant, agesat ali ‘their enemies, excited by. the 
‘ardour of ‘pillage, and by the moft infidious and atrocious 
Suggeltions, intoxicated by a {pecies of fanaticifmy which 
yintpires with all its nvadnefs nations the moft calm, which 
duces qumberlefs traits.of héroifm amongft people the 
iowarive, led on by chiefs whofe only alternative is the 
deathold or fuccefs, and who can obtain this fuccefs onl 
iby. the total.overthrow of empires: too deeply attaiiel, 
too-entirely, abandoned te licentioufnets and dabauchery, 
mot to dread. the return.of order ; always ted with the f- 
dudtive hope: thar. they, will fhortly repofe in peace and 
opulence onthe fpoils of their victims—all congur in thew- 
dng that the revolted. people .of France will not ceafe to 
‘ote to the ardent bravery of the ancient gs a ferocity — 
hitherto unknown, and that tremendous, conftancy, which 
‘appears fo. utterly. inconfiftent with their thoughtlefs.and 
fprightly, character.++-+How can it be expected , that this 
ne Naat which jis ihe, uae effence of the pre- 
OL {en 
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fent crifis, and which every thing tends to kéep up, fhould 
allow a fpeedy termination to your difafters? Doubtlefs je 
is a ftateof burning fever which will be followed by ex. 
’ treme debility ; but upon what grounds can you pretend to 
calculate the duration of the paroxifm? Doubtlefs the 


monftrous edifice of the French revolution will end in ruin, 


’ becaute it is built on a moving fand, and becaufe all its 
parts want relation and connection; but perhaps, a great 
part of the prefent generation will moulder away, and a 
general mourning cover the face of Europe, before the pe- 
riod of its termination arrives.’ 

Surely fuch a picture as this is more likely to countera@ 
than to promote the views of M. Mallet du Pan, as afford- 
ing to the enemies of ‘France much ftronger grounds for 
abandoning the war, than encovragement for carrying it 
on t——but this is not all; for, as if he had forgotten on 
which fide he was writing, he takes pains to point out, in 
firong terms, that the purfuit in which the allies is engag- 
ed is abfolutely hopele{s, and its obje&t unattainable : 

* Anenormous mafs of affignats, (fays he,) to the emif- 


fion of which no bounds are fet, and which fear forces into’ 


circulation without complaintand without difficulty through 

the whole. extent of the kingdom, ferves for the payment 

of all articles in the interior ; in a word, to pay Off the 

troops, their tubnftence, their equipment, their marches, 

&e. in thort all that exhau/ts the refources of foreign pow- 

ers, cofts the Convention nothing, fince they have converted 

their paper malls into treafurzes. To, fuch a degree have 

they fubjugated France, that they dare attempt any thing 

without hefitation er fear. It is by thefe means that they 

expend at prefent, in fix weeks, more than, under the old 

goveroment, which they fo decry, was expended ina 

whole year, even at periods of the greateft extravagance. 

Yer notwithttanding this monflrous devaftation, i were t 

vain to expedl their means to be exhaufled, for this only can 

arife froma difproportion of the efforts to the refources; 
‘and heve v fources [pring up as tt were by magic in propor 
tion to their @ants.— | Od ae 

Who could fuppofe, after this, that the author’s purpofe, 


was to urge the allies to 4 vigorous profecution of the war?» 


yet itwas with that view that he publithed his pamphlet. For 
our part, we arefadecidedly of opinion that hedefeats ‘his 
get - 7 2° sown 
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own purpofe, that, were we required to prove the neceffity ~ 
of an immediate peace, we fhould ufe precifely thofe ar- 
guments which he adduces in favour of war ;—and, as if 
thofe which we have already ftated were not fufhciently 
ftrong, he furnifhes us, if poffible, ftill ftronger ; as our 
readers will find by perufing the following extract : 

‘Are the armies in want of any thing? Are any of 
their fupplics retarded? Thefe objets are put in requif- 
tion through the whole country ; inftantly every one haf- 
tens to ftcip himfelf; the thinking and wife-man, on 


that feore more expofed to their malevolence, diftinguithes 


himielf by the extent of his patrtocec gifts, as they are cal- 
led, too happy in faving his head by fuch a facrifice.- This 
is not ouly the cale with retpect to things the moft trifling, 
as the procurement of lint and old linen for the wounded, 
itis extended univerially to all objects without exception ; 
hothing more is wanting to procure men and horfes tor the 
tranfiniffion of their difpatches to the provinces and the ar- 
mies ; the fignature of the firft villain that the Convention 
has invefted with its full powers effects, as by a magic 
charm, in two days, what would take up jovereigns as 
many months, and at an enormous expence. 

‘ We might adduce nuineraus other citcumftances, which 
allconcur in proving to demonftration.that the French pof- 
fefs a multiplicity of advantages againft their enemies, ef- 
fentially depending on the dreadful crifis with which they 
are agitated ; for, what fovereign it there, be he as defpo- 
tic as he may, who could dare to do once what the pre- | 
tended regenerators of France have been inceflantly do- 
ing for four years paft ? A light impoft, loudly called for 
by gircumftances for the fecurity of perfons and property, 
is the object of a thoufand complaints and objections, 
whilft in France they difpofe arbitrarily of every thing, 
and the leaft murmur on the part of the plundered is the 
fignal of his execution.’ 

The author forefaw tle inference which we have drawn 
from the truths that he has ftated ; he was aware that fuch 
an inference might be deduced from them’ but he con- 
tends that it would be erroneous. 1a elucidating his fub- 
ject, he compares France to a pirate and the belligerent 
powers to a number of peaceavle navigators, compelled, 
after an abundance of prevocation, outrages, aud mena- 
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ees, to unite theimforce againft him. He afks whether ie: 
would be wife inahem, their affociation having been for- 
med under-the idea that thev had nothing to‘expett; if they. 
were not victorious, but tlavery or death, to ‘endeavour tg’ 
treat with the*plunderer, merely becavieythey met with” 
more refiftance:than they expeéteds ©) heir want of fuc» 
cefs, he fays, Gould ariie onty from a wantiof union’ and 
hafmony in their exertious at'amoment when a little con- + 
ftahcy, and-the combination ef all their -forees, would 
have cleatedithe feas of this deftructive fcourge, and have 
been theipledge of their foture fecurity. . Were this pirate: 
to havethe fame refource which our authoraNows to France, 
perhaps. it would be wifer to abandon: the conteft, than to’! 
carry it on with litthe-er mo profpect of fuccefs. , 

With reipeét to the plan of operations, he would haver 
the allies confider that their grand obj-Ct ‘ought to be to! 
make themfelves maffers of Paris ; and. he is of opinions 
that the prefent campaign mufi decide, net the defliny ef! 
France alone, but of all Europe. The confederates, he 
thinks, ought to make‘ terror the order sof» the ‘day; \” 
and fhould fo purfuevevery tuccels gained Over the French, 
as not to allow themmtime to recover! from their stright 
‘Alas’! it has fo happened that-the French have been be- 
forehand with thevallies, and, by repeated attacks;: have: 
fearcely allowed them breathing time. 

To do our author jullice, hé feéms to have. difcovered 
the principal caufe of the failure of the allies during the, 
laft campaign ; when they thould have advanced in one 
vaft body, and have availed themtelves of the’ confterna+! 
tion occafioned by the:fall of Valenciennes, they divided 
their army :;:and, whilethey thus checked their own pro- 
grefs,' they gave the enemy time to recover: theirn{pirits. 

the Freachfoon ventured to act offenfively, and “they in 
a fhort titne triumphed over that very army ia detail, which 
they did not dare to look in the face when it formed one 
compact and formidable body. — His obiervations on this 
fubje& are extremely judicious, and are saphena in very 
forcible language. 

Defenfive operations, he is convinced, muft heutienel 
with ruin to the allies; he would therefore advife them 
never t@ wait tobe attacked, but, on the contrary, to be 
enall occafions the aflailants. eWe have often been en- 
‘ tertaine 
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rertained in the-pablic prints? with accounts of the manner 
in Which the Freach repablicad forces have been fpirited 
up to the moft extraordinary exertions: ° ‘Phe: following’ 
as tfa¢h more probable, we.cxtract from our author ; and 
it Mult convince the wortd that under all ‘cirvumffances;: 
jt cantiot be thé intereft of the’ confederates to receive an’ 
attack, but that they ought on the contrary to make itz ” 
. “ Wheothe regicides mean to flrike one of thotfe grand 
blows, which the committee of public fafety has traced the 
plan of, and for the°fuccefs of which the head of the gene- 
ral isanfwerabie ; they allemblethe army, the commiffion- 
ersappear, decorated with all their diftingtive marks, they 
read fome bombait of the Conventior or of the committee, 
and’they add an harangue in the Orientai ftyle of the 
day. © Their fworn ‘emiflaries fpread themfelves amongft 
the raaks ‘to make the’ necellary cotmmeuts, applaud *the 


_ brave and excite the timid ; the air is rent with thouts of 


Vive la republique {with imprecatiens ‘and blafphemies 
againft all kings under the name of tyrants, againft ail fub- 
jetts under the denomination of flaves, or vile /atellites of 
defpotifm. The woinen, or rather furies or bacchantes, 
diftribute brandy in immenfe quantities ; warlike mufio, 
which would excite the moft cowardly, gives the laft help 
to-their fury, and fifty thoufand wild beatis, tqaming with 
tage, pour down with redoubicd {peed and with the cries of 
cannibals on foldiers whofe valour is excited by no paffion. 
—Can‘one wonder that fuch a fhock thould flagger and fi- 
nally overcome them ¢ 

* In attacking the patriots, on the contrary, one ‘is 
always fure to take thens in ome fort unprovided ; that 
isto fay, that you have 40 longer to dread that) fiery ime 
petuofity, that mats, that combination of efforts which were 
only the effeét of every kind of illution ; the paroxytim of 
‘that ardent fever, which augments fo prodigioutly, the 
firength of the phrenctic, is over: every one is im his 
natural ftate, no comm.cn bond of union unites’io many 
incoherent parts, they have no longer any tubltitute for 
great talents ; diftruft and want of dilcipline foon produce 
confufion and fear. It is themithat the brave troops of the 
Prince of Cobourg and GencraliClairfayt regain all their 
fuperiority over the wiid. ferocious hordes under the’ ory 
ders of Jourdan, Michax, and that heap of petty tubale 
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tern villains, which fame has only preferved from obfcuri- 
ty to expofe them to the execratiog,,of.pofterity.. Thefe 
‘factitious refources difappear with the caufe that gave them 
birth ; and, if they are: durprized the’ inftant afterwards, 
nothing is met with but a degree of feeblenefs proportion- 
ed to the flate of violence to which they owed their fuc- 
cels’. . 
» In giving his opinion as. to what ought to be the planof 
operations this year on the part of the allies, the author’ 
fays that the campaign ought to have opened with the. 
fiege of Lifle. The recent ‘events, which have checked 
the progrefs of the confederates, and have compelled them. 
to fiop thort in the career of their conquefts and to fly te 
the protection of Auftrian Flanders, thew very ciearly that 
this opinion was well founded. !t appears ftrange that the 
different cabinets of the belligerent powers fhould have 
thought it adviiable or praéticable to make their armies 
advance towards Paris, with any degree of fafety, while 
they left in their rear fo formidable a fortrefs as Lifle ; a 
placeof tuch extent agtobe capable of receiving and fending 
forth againft Welt Flanders a whole army ; and the nu- 
merous garriion of which could at any time devy contri- 
butions to the very gatesof Ypres, Courtray, and Tour- 
nay. For fuchan undertaking as the fiege of Liflé, he 
thinks there fhould be at leaft 4%,,coo men to be employed 
in the operations, with. a covering army of 70,00. “To 
thele he thinks fhould be added a corps of nine or ten thou- 
fand light troops, to advance fuccetfively in front and on: 
the wings, to harafs the enemy in different points, to dil- 
perfe them when they firft attempt toaflemble, and to en- 
able the grand army to avoid all unnecefiary exertions, 
The fiege of Lifle, he fays, might weil be expedied to . 
be attended with greater difficulty than that of Valencien- 
nes, as the Freach would no doubt make every effort to | 
raife it, and to fave a town of tuch importance. \ Shonldan 
innumerable multitude of the republicans unite at a difiance 
' for the purpole of pouring down ina mats on the behegers, 
the latter, he fays ought not to wait to receive them in 
their. istrenchments, but fhould advance and otter them 
battle in the open plain, the proper theatre for the valour 
of the Auftrians and their allies, and where they could 
moft effectually reap the fruits of a vilory. 
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Such is the outline of a pamphtét' written by a man who 
appears to be well acquainted with his fabjeQy and who 
treats it with much ability. We have 'gtven the greatet 
{cope to our review of it, as it is not the production of a 
party,man in this country, who might take. his politits 
from his leader, and tupport the war merely becaufe his 
patron happened tobe a minifter ; it is the work of a man, 
who, though writing againft the’French Convention, was 
himlelf a republican from his boyifh days, having been 
born and bred in the city of Geneva. It would feem as 
if he were thoroughly convinced that the republicah f\ lem 
- in France was not founded on the free will of the people, 
buton their fears ; that.it\was formed by the ’ violation ‘of 
every principle of juftice and foimnd policy ; and that’ it is 
fupported only by force and all the horrors of proferiptions 
and bloody executions. It is not for us to fay whether, be 
he right or wrong in his opinion +, but we muft allow that 
he'is very capable of forming 4 judgment, and that he rea- 
fons powerfully in its fupport. °° , 
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Aart. XVM. [ndian Avtiquities ¢ o4 differtations, relative to the An« 
cient Geograpliica! Diviftons, the Pure Syfiem of Primeval 
Theology, the Grand Code of Civil Laws, the Original Form 

“of Government, and the various and profound Lireratiite of 
Hindoftan. Compared, throayhour with the Religion, Lawsy 
Govérnment, and literature, wt, Perfia, Egypt:and Greece, 
The whole intended as-introdudtory to, and. tiluftrative of the 
Hittory of Hindoftany pon a» comprehenfive Seale. Part UI, 
ln which the lodian ‘i heology.is. continuedy and the Sacred 
Edifices of Hindoftan and Egypt are compared. 8vo, 6s, 
Boards, Richardion, 3 ' | 

U C H copious accounts of the firft and fecond parts 

Sr this eatertaining work have been already given that 

we think it unnecelfary either to enter mto a-minute detail 

of the contents or to olfer large {pecintens, of this third 
part ; in which the Indian theology is continued, apd the 

, facred, edifices of .Hindollan and Egypt are compared, 

The whole volume confifts of one chapter of 198 pages. 
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After a ‘hort, dedication..to Sir William. Scott, and a. 
brief advertife nt to his. readers in general, Mr. M. thus 
introduces fis fubjest + f) ta dcdeis ais’ee hd eee 
_ “ Exnerainz, from the, deep fhade of cavetns, where. the 
imaze of the foldr or was adored, and from the fill deep- 
er ob{curity of fubtetrancous hieroglyphics, we fhatl, tras 
seule vith /increafed, pleafure the regions illumined bs 
the af : 
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slorious SUN him elf... Let us now contemplate thofe 
more .confpicugus, but. not lefs majefiic, monuments . 
antiquity, THe PAGONAS THAT ADORN THE Mie US 
eriect their lofty. {ummits.ie every quarter of HINDOSTANs 
To the. (leno myftertes of fuperfition, celebrated in.cave 
and amidh the, fecret recefles of the fecluded foreft, fuce 
ceeded the not lefs {plendid and oftentatious worthip ptac- 
fifed inthe mote ancient of thee fi uperior teinples : temple 
cenftragted of tych enormous dimenfions, that the bigatted 
hatives think them equally with the. carverns we have de- 
tcribed, she work of invifible agents.. Moft of them aré of an 
aftonit ing height and extent; while the ftones, of ‘whith 
they are compofed,are of a magnitude hardly credible. The 
height, for inftince of the pyramidal gateway,-leading to 
the magnificent pagoda of CHILLamBRUM, on the coaft 
of Coromandel, exceeds 120. feet; the citcumforénce’ of 
the outward wall of that of SERANGHAM extends nearly four 
miles, ; and the ftones that form the Mately roof Of its. pria- 
cipal gateway to the fouth, ane thirty-three feet Jong and 
five-atid a half in diameter, weare equally awed by the.ma- 
jéfic appearance of thefe auguft faves and firuck with won- 
dér at the laboured decorations which are <ifplayed on 
their fu¥face. In thefe fublime ftru€tures, indeed; the 
fithed elesanté which chatacterifes thé Grecian areiitec- 
ture has no tharce. The reigning features are rade magui- 
ficence and mally folidity ; and thefé have been thot 
fill more flrongly to point out “* thé hand of thofe inde 
fitizable artifts wlio fabricated’ the pyramids, the’ fphynxe 
és,” and the other valt coloffal Ratiies of Egvpr. 20 
“t While'we raogé through’ the(é: jminenfe fabrics) ‘we 
Heverconfounded with Meinfelves and their agents the’ ex 
can’ fearcely yet? Gonfide? ourfelVes a8 entirely “eman- 
cipated fromthe gloom ofthe ancient groves and Caves 
deferibed in the former volume; fo great, in many 
initances, is the finilitude between them. In fax, 
af’ ‘fiefs pagodas the molt venerable for their anti- 
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quity, as for inftance, thofe of Deogur and Tanjore, en- 
graved among the accurate and beautiful defigns of Mr, 
Hodges, are erected in the form of ftupendous pyramids, 
refem>ling huge caverns, and admitting the light of hea- 
verrat one folitary door : they are however, within artifi- 
cially illuminated by an infinite number of lamps, fufpended 
aloft and kept continually burning. The fimilitude which 
the internal appearance of fome of thefe more antient Indian 
temples bears, in point of gloomy folemnity, to the original 
excavated pagoda, fo forcibly ftruck Mandeliloe, on his 
_vifit to this country in £638, thathe expreisly afferts, ** they 
looked more like caves and recefles of unclean fpirits than 
places defigned for the exercife of religion.” | Ag the Hin- 
doos improved in architectural knowledge, the form of 
the pagoda gradually varied : the labours of art .were 
exhaufied, and the revenue of whole provinces confumed, 
inadorning the temple of the Deity.’ 

The facred edifices, which Mr. M. more particularly 
deferibes, are the pagodas of Jaggernaut, Benares, Matira, 
and Tripetty > his accountof them is chiefly takea from Ta- 
vernier ; but, from other authorities, he adds a detcrip- 
tion of that of Seringham. He adopts Taverniers, account, 
in preference to any other, for thefe two reafons: Firft 
becaufe his narration, fo far as it relates to objeéts which 
he aétually .vifited, has ever been deemed of all Indian 
travellers the moft authentic: and, fecondly, becaufe 
Tavernier travelled through India before thote dreadful 
devaftations conimenced, which'the execrable fpirit of bi- 
gotry that actuated the. mind of the famous Indian Em- 
peror, Aurengzeb, urged him to commit on the ancient 
aad hallowed fhrines of india—He does not, however, con- 
fine himfelf to Tavernier alone ; Mandelfloe, Bernier, 
and Thevenot are occafionally confulted ; as wellas feve- 
ral living writers and travellers in ludia: not to particu- 
‘larize the antient Greek hiftorians, 

From India, our author goes to. Egypt, and gives a 
delcription of the principal temples of that country, taking 
_ Norden, Pocacke, Greave, Volney, and Savary, for 

his guides, but often interfperfing ingenious obfervations of 
_hisown.. Of thefe we felect two, relative to the celebra- 
_ ted pyrainids : : 

Vor, Lil, Aa ‘It 
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© If (fays he,} I might be permitted to offer an Opinion. 
upon a fubject, concerning which the learned have been’ 
fo greatly divided in fentiment, I fhould be induced, by 
the following circumftances, to conceive the ufe to which 
they were anciently applied to have been threefold, and to 
confider them at once as TOMBS, TEMPLES, and OBSERVA- 
roriss. Ifit could be proved beyond all doubt that the 
Egyptian pyramids were folely intenced by their fabrica- 
tors for tombs, .the argument would by no means-tend to 
difprove they were temples, or not ufed as obfervatories, 
It is unneceffary for me fo repeat -in this place, that the 
deities, honoured in the Pagan world, were not originally 
adored in temples raifed by the labour of man, but on the 
fummits of hills and in the recefies of facred caverns. Ac- 
cording to fome of the moft efteemed authors of claffical 
antiquity, the firft temples, ever erefted Upon earth,were 
fepulchral monuments, in which facred rites were per-— 
formed in honour of the memory of thofe whom the blind 
admiration and flavifh obedience of their fubjeis exalted, 
when dead, to the rank of deities. As, by a ftrain of un- 
manly flattery, too general even at this day through all 
the oriental wotide they have compared them, when liv. 
ing, to the brighteft of the heavenly hoft, and even dif- 


tinguifhed them by their names; fo, when entombed, they — 
paid to them the honours conferred by their abjeét fupers 


ftition upon the planetary train. But as the planet, by 
far the moft glorious and confpicuous of them all, was { 


the suN, and as it was cuftomary to reprefent him by py- i 


ramids and obelitks, the fepulchral monument likewife wef 
fumed the pyramidal forms, a form which brought at once 


to their minds the Deity himfelf, and the deified mortal. | . 
Theology and aftronomy, l have'obferved, were, in thole < 


days, fifter fciences ; and, under the double impreffion 
of their influence, it was Saturn for the ancients to make 
their facred edifices ufeful to the cultivation of their dar- 
ling fcience. It was natural for them to ob/erve with. 
more fixed and enthufiaftic attention, as Well as to adore 
with more intenfe fervor, the folar deity on the elevated — 
apex of that temple, whith was at once ereéted ta his 
honour, and bore impreffed the facred form of his own 
majeftic beam.’ : 

Again, 
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Again, he has the following juft remark : 

‘¢ Before we quit the pyramids, | muft be permitted to 
make one reflection, to which indeed 1 thal! not at pre- 
fent fubjoin any additional obfervations, but the contider- 
ation of which will finally be of the utmott importance in 
fumming up the evidence relative to this compatative 
parallel of the antiquities of Egypt and india, deduced 
from the examination of their proficiency in aichitectural 
knowledge and cultivation af the arts and languages ia 
general. On no part of the three great pyramids, inter- 
nal or external, does there appear the leaft fign of thofe 
hicroglyphic fculptures which to confpitucully and to to- 
tally cover the temples, the obelifks, and coilofial fiatues 
of Upper Egypt. This exhibits demonftrative proot, that 
at the period of the conftruction of thofe malles, that kind 
of hieroglyphic decoration was not invented; for, had 
that facerdotal character been then formed, they would 
undoubtedly sot have been deftitute of them. ‘The pyv- 
ramids were, therefore, fabricated in eras far more ‘re- 
mote than thofe afligned them by Elerodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus; in the very infancy and dawn of icience, when 


e as yet pofibly mankind knew not how to form the arch- 
i ed and ponderous roof, or to fupport that roof with grace- 
/ @ — fubcolumns. Let human pride be humbled by the reflec- 
ne tion that fome of the moft ftupendous prodigies in archi- 
¥ teCture of the ancients owed their origin to their ignor- 


ance. Had they known that water would rife nearly to 

the fame elevation as that from which it falls, thole a- 

‘{ mazing productions of human labour, the aqueducts,would 
4 
4 


: never have excited at once the aftonifhment and admira- 
. tion of their wifer pofterity.’ 
et, » At p. 448. we find a diflertation of 72 pages on the o- 
n rigin and progre/s of archite@ure, confdsred with refer- 
e ence ta the aftronomicai and mythological notions cj the 
. ancients; and on the carlieft_spectes of Oriental architec- 
: ture ; which is both curious and inftructive ; although not 
4 @ perfectly digefted. Indeed the want of method, and of an 
d3 unexceptionable arrangement, are the priticipal defects of 
is our learned and very ingenious author ; for his exuberance 
n of ftyle is rather pleafing, at leaft to us: although it may 
8 . be difliked by the more rigid critic. 
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if Mr. M. fhould ever give, as we hope'he will, a fe- 
cond edition of his work, we are convinced that he will 
cut and pare, tranfpofe and condenfe, untit he will. ren- 
der it an excellent compofition.. 4 

This volume, or rather part of a volume, is decorated 
with fix copperplates ; namely, the principal pertal of the 
temple of Luxore in Upper Egypt; the great pagado. of 
Tanjore ; a Mexican temple of the Sun and Moon; a 
plan of the Serpentine Temple at Aubury, with another 
of Stonehenge annexed; the Pantheon or Rotunda of 
Rome; and fome ancient temples in Upper Egypt. 

Mr. Maurice fays that he would have been happy 
to have concluded in this volume his ftri¢tures on the In- 
dian Theogy, but he found that the very curiops and in- 
terefting fubject of the on1eENTAL Triaps oF : Derry o- 
pened {fo valt a field for eaquiry, and, withal, led to fuch 
important coniequences in our own fyflem of theology, — 
that it was utterly impoffible to contract it within the nar- 
row limits he had preferibed himfelf. The prefent is 
by no means the period for fuppreffing any additional tef- 
timonies to the truth of one of the fundamental articles of 
that noble fyftem, and he trufts that he has brought tége- 
gether fuch a body of evidence as wil! decifively eftablith 
the following important facts ; firfi, that in the Sepai- 
ROTH, OF, THREE SUPERIOR SPLENDORS, of the ancient - 
Hebrews, may be difcovered the three hvpoftafes of the — 
CurisTIAN TRINITY; fecondly, that this doétrine flou- 
rithed through nearly all the empires of Afia A THOUSAND 
YEARS BEFORE PLATO WAS BORN; and, thirdly, that the 
grand cavern-pagoda of ELEPHANTA, the oldeft and moft 
magnificent temple of the world, is neither more nor lef 
than A SUPERB TEMPLE TO A TRI-UNE GoD.’ a 

This conclufion of the fubjeét has already iffued from ’ 
- the prefs, in two More volumes; which we thall fpeedily 
notice. | 
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Arr. XID. Leterefing Letters on the Esenik Rewolutiony exe 
sra&ted from the celebrated works of Mr. Malc suet, Member 
of the .Conftiuuent Aflembly of 1789: tranflated from the 
French by William Clarke, aie’ Profefior of the Erelith 
Language and Belles Lettresin the College of Alais,: Langue- 
doc. Svo. pp. 120. 38. Debret, &c. 


M R. C. tells us that thefe letters and extra&s are tran- 
flated from the 3d volume of the Openzons of M. Ma- 
louet,a collection of which wes publifhedin France in 1792. 
Thename of Mr, Malouet, (who, ifwe mitlake not, wasana- 
val - officerinthe ferviceof the crown of France,) ought cer- 
tainly tobedeartoecvery. enemy toarbitrary power, andevery 
friend torational liberty. Thisgentleman, whenamember of 
the Conititueat Affemily,-contended fo. zealoufly for the 
neceflity of limiting the royal authority, that. he was every 
where reprefented by the fupporters of the old goverment 
as a daring and dangerous ienovator ; whi lc, by thofe 
who would leave to the King only the ihadow of power, he 
was defcribed as a flaye to old prejudices, hoftile to the 
revolution, and fold to the court., From the letters be- 
fore us, it appears that M. Malguet was not what either 
of thefe two oppofite parties ated him to be, but that he 
fieered a middle courfe between them, and was on prin- 
ciple a. friend to the eftablifhment of a coufiitution in 
effence the fame asthe Englith. “To fuch.a conflitution he 
-confidered monarchy abfolutely neceflary, not merely as an 
executive power, butasa balance or counterpoile tothe other 
powers of the ftate ; and confequently he thought it impo- 
litic that the monarch fhou!d have no other than negative 
means of defence——a fufpenfive veto. 

‘ What, .(fays he,} is the effential attribute of royalty ? 
The only attribute which diftinguithes it, from: other ma- 
giftracies isthat zndependent power, inherent in the King’s 
perfon, by which he not only refufes toaffent to, or fanc- 
tions, any act of the legiflative bedy, but even prorogues 
or diflolves an aflembly, whofe violent enterprizes tend to 
fubvert the conftitution.. Now the King being flripped 

of this authority by your con/iztutzonal charter, what other 
power have you left him in its place for the defence of his 
prerogative and independence ? It is eafy to prove that 
-vou have left him-none. For the fufpenfive veto is a 
privilége which he can feldom ‘or never employ for the 
maintenance 
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maintenance of an authority,’ againft which all the other 
magiftracies are combined by the very natufe of their infti. 
tution, and by the ftrength which they receive from popu- 
lar opinion,’ &c. &c. : 

The fate of the French monarchy, and of the confti- 
tution itfelf of which that monarchy made a part fhews that 
M. Malouet did not reafon on flight grounds. It may 
indeed be faid that it was the monarch himfelf who defiroy-_- 
ed the monarchv, by endeavouring to free himfelf fiom 
what he confidered as fetters on his authority, but which 
the majority of the Conftituent Affembly thought, or fee- 
med tothink, wholefome reftraints, abfolutely neceflary 
to the prefervation of the rights which the people had affer- 
ted. On the other hand, it may be obferved that the plain 
- declaration lately made in the Convention by Boifly d’ An- 
glas, when he prefented the new conftitution, comes firong- 
ly in aid of M. Malouet’s opinion that, placed as monarchy 
was by thé Conftituent Aflembly, it could not poffibly 
defend itlelf, but muft neceflarily tall. Boifly d’Angla¥s 
words were—** On the 14th of July, the PEOPLE gained 
a great victory. ‘The ConsTituENT ASSEMBLY SECOND- 
ED their efforts, but did not dare to finifh its labour by 
PROCLAIMING the Repustic. It condemned the PeopLe — 
to'demolifh with eclat a throne, which, if left to 11felf, 
MUST HAVE FALLEN. Hence it would feem, if Boifly 
d’Anglas can be fuppofed to know any thing of the matter, 
that the limitations ofthe power of the monarchy, a8 en- | 
acted by the firft afflembly, were intended ultimately to. 
effect its complete deftruction. 

M. Malouet’s definition of liberty is very concife—* It 
confifts, (fays he,) in the free exetcife of all the legal 
rights which a well ordered fociety fecures to every one 
of its members.’ He then’proceeds to make the following 
judicious remarks ; 

‘ It isnot, therefore, this or that form of government 
which conftitutes true liberty ; no, it isthe wifdom of its 
meafures, and the equity of its principles. A popular go- 
vernment may becru¢l and tyrannical ; a monarchical go- 
vernment may be free and lenient. " 

‘ Honefty is the firft requifite to conflitute a free citizen; 
where there is no probity, there is no virtue, no true pa- 
triotifm. If probity had prefided in your affembly, your 


revolution 
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revolution would have been without reproach. Your 
misfortunes, your crimes, your anarchy, your mifery, 
are the inevitable refult of your immorality. 

‘ The man who is animated by the love of doing good, 
knows no other fervitude or refiraint than what is impofed 
on him by the relative duties of his ftation. In thefe duties 
alone, he finds all the ties.which unite him to the intereft 
of his fellow creatures and ajl the legal means of contribu- 
ting to their happinefs. Such a man, no doubt, wifhes for 
the liberty of his country ; that is, fora government fubjec- 
ted to immutable principles, and equitable laws, which no 
authority can infringe. 

‘ Such were, in the beglagins of this revolution, the 
fentiments and wifhes of many good citizens, whom I fhall 

never confound with the infamous agitators of trouble and 
anarchy, who have ufurped for themfelves and their agents 
the exclufive title of patriots, while they have branded, as 
enemies of the public weal all thofe who were‘able to opofe 
reafon to their audacious attempts, or juftice to their in- 
iquity and crimes.’ 

In thefe letters, we find an anedote of: the celebrated 
Mirabeau ; w hich as it is not generally known in England 
we will extract : 

‘ I had never any perfonal acquaintance with Mr. De 
Mirabeau, and his private character had given me the 
greateft averfion to'form with him any conneétions whatever. 
It happened that we were in oppofition to each other from 
the very firft opening of the. aflembly. I was there- 
fore furprifed when Mr. du Roverai informed me in 
the name of Mr. de Mirabeau; that the latter defired 
earneftly to have a conference with me. | accepted an ap- 
pointment, and we met at Mr. du Roverai’s. This was 
towards the latter end of May, 1789. Iconfidered Mira- 
beauas one of the moft dangerous innovators; but was 
much aftonifhed atthe manner in which he began the con- 
erence. ‘‘ I wifhed earnefily, faid he, to converfe with 
you, fir, becaufe I have perceived in you a true friend to li- 
berty, notwithfianding your fentiments of moderation. } 
am perhaps more alarmed than you at the general fermenta- 
tion in the minds of the people, and the terrible evils of 
which it may be productive. I am not cowardly (ba/e) 
endugh to fell myfelf to defpotifm! I with for a free, but 

monarchical 
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monarchical conftitution. “IT would by no means overturn 
the thone : but if prudent and timely meafures are not ta- 
ken, I fee, in our affembly, fo much inexperience and exage 
geration, fo much refentment and inconfiderate re fifiance 
among the two firft orders, that we have every reafon te _ 
dread the moft horrible commotions. 1 have the greatet 
confidence in your probity, fir, you are intimate with Mr, 
Neeker, and Mr. Montmorin ; you mult know what they 

with, and whether they have not already formed a plan: if 

their plan is reafonable it fhall have ny warmeft fuftrage.”’ 

' © This declaration made a very confiderable impref=! 


fion on my mind; | believed it fincere, becaute it ap» 
peared reafyriable. Mirabeau had great good fenfe, ‘and 
never wifhed to do mifchief for the fake of mifchief. He > ae. 


has proved, in the difcuffion of many important queflions,: 
that his opinions were really monarchical. : I therefore res) 
ceived this explanation with a certain confidence. I told) *7 
him frankly f was of his opinion, that F was convinced of — 
the neceffity of forming the plan of a conftitution which’ — 
might anfwer the expectation, and fatisfy the reafonable 
withes of the nation; but, that ] was°ignorant whether | 
the miniftry had yet formed any plan, though I doubted | 
the. contrary, and- was as much alarmed by their feemingy 
uncertainty and hefitation, as 1 was at the overheat. 9 
ed and exaggerated ideas of many of my colleagues; * 2 
Well, faid he, will you propofe [to] thent 2 conference’ ’ — 
with me? ee 
‘ To this I confented, and went to relate our conver’ ‘ 
fation to Mr. Necker, and Mr. de Montmorin. They 
both feemed to fee! the greateft repugnance to enter into! 
a correfpondenc e with Mirabean ; arguing his‘immorali- © 
ty, his character, and the danger of trufting.to his finceri=’ 
ty. lLendeavoured to overcome thele objections, by obs" 
férving that a man of tuch abilities, who difcovered honeft’. Bak. 
intentions, who, notwithftanding his immoralitv; did not,’ “” 
as yet, appear to be ericaged tiany party, and who wduld’ ie 
give an inmenfe bo pou sai rance to whatever fide be might” | 
embrace, who, far from being fufceptible of bribery, had: 


he 

de 

: 

Z i 

expreffed himfelf in foch a manner as proved ghat delicacy” ‘ ' 9% 
‘ 











and precaution would ‘be ‘neceflary in making hin anv! q 

propotals; f ich'a man, Loblerved, merited at lecft t0 be’ E 2 

fairly heard. It was agreed upon that Mr. Necker thould’ 4 
; receive aaa 
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-geceive him next day; which he did in confequence. Mi- 
rabeau expected tobe confulted and entrufted with the 
communication of their plan, (which probably did not ex- 
ift}s On the other hand, Mr. Necker had prte-refolved 
tovbe entirely paffive, and hear only what Mirabeau had 
to Jaye Their conference was therefore very dry, and of 
fhort duration. i : gest 
» £01 fhall-not make them a fecond vifit, faid he to ‘me, 
in-entering the aflembly, but I'll let them hear from me 
‘by and. by. Unhappily for his coyntry, he did not fail to 
‘keep bis words’) ye N : 
-@nthis paflage, the tranflator has the following note : 
- § Mivabeau, though fa€tious from motives of ambition, 
had:too much genius and depth of political knowledge not 
tobe iateriorly [inwardly] attached to the: principles of 
monarchy-‘and royal authority.; He was perfeétly convin- 
ced.ia his own mind that no other form of government 


whatever is fo well ae tothe happinefs and prolperi- . 


tyofa great empire. « We may fee from this letter, that 
hewwas eagerly, defirous of fupporting the Court party ; but 
when:his:propofals were réjected, he became one of the 
moft dangerous demagogues of the revolution. Perceiv- 
ingy however, that the delirium of democracy was hurrying 
the ftate 4a.the very brink of deftruction, he was generous 
' enough to ftifle his paffion of refentment, and, conquer- 
ing his infatiakle thirft of popular applaufe, he became 
one of the moft zealous partizans of royalty. As, in the 
year 1790, he had acquired an immenfe empire over the 
ninds of the. people, his intereft'and fuffrage were no lon- 
ger rejegted by the Court. He began to think ferioufly 
- Of re-eftablithiag the royal authority, of checking the tor- 
tentof licentioufnefs, and of procuting‘to his country a 
_ freeand reafonable conftitution. 5 | 
‘. Searce had he conceived this elevated plan, fearce had 
heformed the refolution of making an open and folemn 
declaration of his political principles, when death put an 
endto ‘his inglorious career. * | Peo 
*»Mr. Malouiet, in the fecond volume of his Opinions, 
Aeems-to reg ithe premature death ofa man whom he had 
never eltcem@a, but who was witligg and capable of re- 





&. 
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pairing a.patt of’ the evils which fig had brought on his . 


unbappy county.’ 
oeOL, tH, B.b  Difmiffing 
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- Difmiffing now all farther account of the original works” 
we will fay. in praife of the tranflator that: he-has,.in — 
general, dpne great juftice to his author ;..and that he ap- 

ears to us to be far fuperior to the common:tribe.of tranf 
Aetein in. England, whofe pretenfons to-a sp faim ch. a 
the French language are as‘great as their real kmewle 


of it\is flender.. There are fome inflances, however, in . a 


‘which we find Mr. Clarke tripping: in the: gth letter, 
P+ 54» he. makes Mirabeau fay—‘ Lam not cowardly: 
nough to fell myfelf to. defpatifm.” We. prefume that in 
the original the words were ‘“ Je ne fuis pafs.afiez. lacke ; 
&c.: nowin this place, the word dache means,ba/2not.cows — 
ardly. In another place, he fays-—* What,can,be the ob- 
ject o’ this ftrange and dangerous innovation, which feems 
to throw us back into the ages of barbaraty ?? We a 
that we do not like this word. barbarity : in. its» 
acceptation it carries with. it the idea of aGiual scwelhan z - : 
are inclined to think that M. Malouet’s meaning w | 
have been better conveyed by the word 4 ii 
though, ftrictly fpeaking,. it may be .underflood to «me 
cruelty, gives alfo the:idea of a flate of. fimple, rude, 
uncultivated manners that may neverthelefsbe accom ani 
with great humanity’ and hofpitality.... .. 
The. tranilatgr, in, his introduétion, gives a. toe 
count of the French revolution, . ncioans with judiciote 
remarks. 




























Art. XIV. Plan of a Conftitution BOR THE e Franca Rew 
Lic, by THE Commission, &Xc, Faithfully pennllapeg ee 
the original French. 8yo, 1s. Symonds... ... uve 


A Ms O this very important {tate paper,,a preface is ‘given 


by the editor, from which the following obfervations : ’ 


are-extracted : A 
_ .* The diforders and et Sa that have attended this, , 

volution, fo important to mankind, have difgufted many 
of its” firft friends, and given accabon to its. .enemies. 


joad it with reproach and calumpy—but all thefe fhould : a 










have confidered that perfeQiion is not the human na- 
~ ‘ture and that in a aed mighty irae the. _pre- 
fent, where twenty millions of men ar s it were ¢- 
merging from the dabknefs of night into ail the ered : 
of day, they could not be expected all at once to 
themfelvé 
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sthemfelves in that perfect order which humanity muft with 
to be eftablifhed—the caufe that had a tendency to prevent 
their rifing majeftically with all the dignity of a- free and 
t nation, were many—private animofities—refentment 

for paft iajuries—an endeavour on the part of the privi- 
leged otders’to recover the advantages. they. had lofi—the 
s afforded to the ambitious todiiplay their talents—and 

the natural defire of fuch men to become leaders—*the jeas 
loufy of the furrounding government, who beheld with trem+ 
bling the mizhty Coloffus that was about to rear itfelf in 
France®—all Sara the effulgent charms of 
liberty, from cheering the drooping fouls of long oppretied 
Frenchmen, with their irradiating beams. Riot and difor- 
der took place of flavery and oppre‘fion, and where liberty 
ht to have been looked fer anly licentioufnefs was 
found. ‘Still, however, the main body of the people were 
pure—the armies participated not in the crimes that ditho- 
noured France ; they were only committed bya few who 
envied the felicity of their country, and the French nafion 
tefembled a fine human figure, upon whom the momenta- 
ty ebullition of the blood had cauled fome bloches, which, 
when rémoved by timé and temperate remedigs, left the 
_~ body in a ftate of foundnefs and beauty, uninjured by the 
_ cafualty, and more vigorous by having got rid of its acrid 
humours.  * , | | | 
“* They have now formed a conftitution, a faithful (ran- 
flation of whichis here prefented to the examination of 
the Englith reader. It is moft devoutly to be wifhed that it 
may be the means of reftoring Frenchmen to that freedom 
_ ‘which is the undoubted right of all nations and that it may 

- alfohave a tendency to puta period to a war, than which 
. Mone recorded in the annals of the wofld, has ever been 
more bloody and deftructive to the parties profecuting it.— 

_ When'the hiftoric page fhall detail to pofterity the ravages 
_ caufed by it, letthe readerbe of what party he may, he will 
~ not fail to commiferate the deplorable condition of thefe fer - 
_ tile Countries which have been made the theatre of the war, 
| ‘nor be able to with-hold the tribute ofa tear tothe tombs 
of thofe braijg@inen who have ‘fallen in fuch unexampled 
mu conteft, which “may perhaps ultimately 





decide whether mari ia a ftate of ciety fhall be a. sLave 


The 


Ora FREEMAN.” 












484 Schiller’s Cabal add Love ; a Tragedy. 


The PLaw is introduced by the following fhort, fimple, 
but dignified exordium: intended, perhaps, in fome de- 
gree, to do away the reproach of atheifm: 

‘* The French people proclaim, IN. THE PRESENCE OF 
THE SUPREME BernG, the following declaration of the 
Ricuts or Man, and of a Citizen.” 

For particulars of the Declaration we muft refer to the 
publication itfelf, at length : fo elaborate and fo com- 
plicated a work not being capable of abridgment. 





~ 


Art. XV. Cabal and Love, a Tragedy : tranflated from the 
German of F. Schiller, Author of thes Robbers, Don Carlos, . 
the Confpiracy of Fiefco, &c. &c. 8v0. 28. Booky. “ 


MONG the critics of Germany, Schiller paffes for 
the Aichylus, Leffing for the Sophocles, and Goe- 
the for the Euripides of their national theatre: the: firft 
being diftinguifhed by his daring energy ; the fecond.by 
his ftudious completenefs ; andthe third by his heart-felt 
tendernefs. Of thefe writers,——-who, if they have not an 
equal, have all a highly refpectable, claim to the foremoft 
honours of their art,—Frederic Schiller is the poet .with 
whom is impoffiblé for the reader not to be moft firicken. 
The features of his genius are peculiarly prominent, and 
adapted for popularity.. His language ftratns with inceffant 
effort :—his ftage is ever croweded with incidept and feat- 
tered with carcafe5 :—his characters verge on caricature : 
the perfonages are not fo much men, as angels or devils; 
and, like academic figures, they are difplayed in per- 
petual contorfion. For thefe reafons, he no doubt requires 
to be tranflated with peculiar caution, and ought perhaps, 
in order entirely to pleafe, to be fomewhat enfeebled and 
foftened down. One would with to fee his produtions, 
like the fketches ofa-bold defigner, filled up by a colourift 
lefs harfh. : ! 
The tranflator of this drama has proceeded accordingly ; 
and, befides the freedom with which he occafionally mo- 
‘derates and occafionally amplifies. the 





age of ‘the 
original, he has with great judgment omi be charaéter - 
of Louifa’s mother, die had been idly placed in the piece, 
without contributing at all to the diftreis or the cataftro- 
phe. The 
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The fcene of the play is laidina a. of Germa- 
“py ; whofe Prince, attached to Lady*Milford, an En- 
glithwoman of brilliant accomplifhments, is about: to cor - N 
tract a marriage of ftate policy. Baron Mindheim, (in 
the original, Herr von Kalb,) conceiving the influence of 
Lady Milford to be by no means on the wane, is defi- 


H rous of a matrimonial! connection with her, as a ftep to ad- 
. vyancement at cOurt. Prefident Faulkener, from fimilar 
\ dmotives, wifhes to fecure this alliance for his fon: kerdi- 


fiand : but the high-minded young man refolves to défeat 
this ditty cad2/, to factifice every thing to eve, and to 
~ gnite himfelf with Louifa, the beautiful and amiable but 
ignoble daughter of 2 mufic-mafter. By meansof Worm, au 
‘ agent of the Prefident, Lovifa is periuaded to write a lei- 
| ter of affignation to Baron Mindheim, which 1s exhibited 
to Ferdinand, juft afterhe has rejected the advances of N 
® . Lady Milford. As foon as he is convinced of Louifa’s 
perfidy, he determines to poifon her ; and, having etiecied 
this purpofe, on learning by what foul means the letter had 
i betn obtained, he kills himfelf. 
“Phe féene which, opens the fifth a&t, wherein Milicr 
diffuades Lis daughter from fuicide, ts a. firft rate eRort 
| — of genius that has long been familiar to the public. Seme 
| —snegligencies of language occur ; as* count on Lousia’s 
| love,’ * Pray what is at your fervice ?’ which are fereign 
idioms : but in general the ftyle is fluent, and is indecd 
“mufical, as many portions of the fpeeches fecm to fall na- 
turally into blank verfe. 5 
i Among the plays of Schiller, this is perhaps the beft 
fuited for exhibition, and feems only to-require that. the 
fpeeches be forewhat curtailed. ** Don Cazlos”is quite: 
ah epic poem in dialogue. ‘“* The Robbeis, ” and even 
 Piefeo,” (his maftér-piece,) are much too bulky ; for 
which reafon this tragedy, although of fecondary merit, 
has kept pofleffion of the German theatre longer than the 
| others. We truft that the public prejudice again{t foreign 
® =_-s dramas, which Has rejected even Emilia Galotti, is abeut 
; ts fubfide in, England ; and that this performance will. ere 





. a long be nh d to many an applauding audience... I: 
a is tobe t that fome other Pigees of the Germans will 

: a be naturalized by the fame hand. - 
, : ART. 
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Art. XVI. Confiderations on the prefent Crifis of Affairs, as it 
re[peEs the Weft India Colonies, and the probable Effects of the 
French Decree for emancipating the Negroes, pointing out a 
Remedy for preventing the calamitous Confequences inthe 


Britith Ifands. 8vo. pp. 76. 2s. Johnfon. 


HOUGH this author is evidently an enemy to the 
principle on which minifters engaged in the prefent 

war, he reftricts himfelf tq the confideration of its proba- 
ble effeéts in the Weft Indies.- His firft pofition, on this 
head, is, * tha*-much of our national profperity, as a com- 
mercial peop _, depends on the fovereignty and pofleffion 
of the Weft India iflands.’ He does not feem awate of the 
probability of obje€tions to propofition ; and therefore in 
no other way does he endeavour to fupport it, than by ftae 
ting that, ‘ asa nurfery of our marine, and a fource of 


wealth,. thofe iflands form a valuable part of the Britith 


empire.’ -There are perfons, however, who think -that 


England would not become one guinea poorer, if the fo- . 


vereignty of the Weft India iilands were to be vetted to- 
morrow in their own immediate inhabitants ; that her trade 
with them would continue to be a nurfery for her marine, 


and that fhe would be a gainer to an incalculable amount’ 


by the independence of thofe colonies, inafmuch as fhe 
would be freed from the enormous expence of biood and 
treafure neceflary for defending them. It is, however, thedu- 
ty of every.Britifh fubje& to contribute towards rendering 
thofe poffeffions, as long as we retain them, as valuable 
as poffible ; and opr author difcharges this duty with the 
greater honour to himfelf, as he endeavoars to build the 
profperity of his country on the bafis of humanity, by 
procuring for the unhappy negroes a better lot than they 
have hitherto experienced. 

The author was principally led to this fubjeét by the 
famous decree of the French convention on the 4th of 


._ Feb. 1994, for abolifhing flavery in the Weft Indies, and 


for giving to all men of cclour pain the every fhade or 







mixture, down to the deepeft African black, the rights and 
privileges of French citizens. To counte effects _ 


which fuch a decree might produce in our eolonies is the 
objeét of this author : but he at the fame time obferves that 


ome 
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-fome of the confequences of this decree can never be pre- 
d vented, even though the French fhould reverfe it. he 
r manumitted multitudes, he thinks, will never bend to new 

# —_s«matters, afier baving tafted ‘the fweets of Jiberty, and 

s learned the ufe of arms. ‘ Univerfal experience, (he 

ae fays,) forbids the fuppofition that men could be perfuaded 
to forego that rank in fociety, which is fo dear toevery hue 
man being, and from which none ever yet voluntarily de- 

-feended.’ This, however, could affe& our own ifland 

only by the danger which might arife from the know- 
ledge which our negrocs could not fail to acquire, that 

- there were in neighbouring iflands thoufands of men of 

their own complexion, ina ftate of freedom, with arms 
‘to maintain it, and perhaps to affift fuch other blacks as 
might dare to affert their natural right to liberty. Such 
ig a danger, we confefs is not to be defpifed by thofe who 

# \. have any thing to lofe by the emaneipation of their flaves : 

#  ~—_ but, in the eyes ofa philofopher, their loffes from fuch a 

caufe could appear only as'a partial evil oppofed to gene- 
_gal good. We, however, concur with our author in think- 
S| ing that a fudden emancipation of the negroes, before they 
i were prepared by.inftruction and education for a ftate of 

pt freedom, might be produétive of the moft fatal confequen- 
‘ces not only to the whites, but to themfelves; and that li- 
berty, before they are prepared for enjoying it, might be 

‘a temporary curfe to them inftead of a bleffing. He fays 

very unequivocally that, in writing the pamphlet before — 

us, his object was not to plead for the immediate manu- 
miffion of the flaves, but to foften the rigours of their 
prefent fituation, to prevent them from breaking out into 
ef acts of violence againft their mafters ; and to fit them, by 
1 a a regular courfe of inftruction, for a rational ufe of liber- 
ty, when that boon fhall be beftowed on them; and be- 

; ftowed it. muft be, he thinks, qne time or othen; for it 

at would be as abfurd to fuppofe, as it would be inhuman to 

§ —_s-with, that their ftate of ilavery thould. be perpetuated.— 
|i We haften to what appears to be the principal ob- 

' ject of thefe confiderations. ‘The author thus meets and 


-enfwers oh opin that may be urged againft a change 
§ 


a Pe ie 


mere 


of fyftent@m fupplying the Weft Indies with flaves, and 
»Mavagin m when thtre. » *"% 


* But 


ia 
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© But jt will now be anxioufly inquired, by what other 
means than thofe hitherto purfued, can our Weft ladia . 
pdbuss: $ and produce, be preferved to, us, amidft the 


danger of revolt and infufrection, feduced as our negroes 


may be, by the example and contagion of | the Rasps: 
ting fyftew of the French? 

* Ought we to relax our prefent modes of, coercion and 
reftraint, when thefe are even feared to be infuficient to 
counteradt this new! and alarming exigency? The -An- 

swer ta this will point out what has occurred to me, and 
to many with whom.] have converfed, as the moft proba- 
_ bie and effjeacious means of guarding ‘again the, nypend- 
ing danger. 

* As the refult of such refleAiion on the fubjed, I mutt 

cin by allerting that, nothing fhort.of a very favourable 
ci Kiet of treatment,, and a very coufiderable amelioration 
of the négrog’s condition, founded. om the. obligations . of 
religion, aad in the rights and duties of.civil, fociety, can 
avert the cataflrophe to be. dreaded from prefent citcum- 
fiances ; a cataftrophe which involves, sn ii all the horrors 
that would refult from. a general infurrection. . 

‘To anticipate thole icenes, which an attempt on the 
part of the negroes,, to ruth from abjecl llavery inte the fa- 


vage..liberty of anarchy, would exhibit, is.no part.of my *. / | 


defign. Such a tatk were equally painful and invidious: 
‘God grant thatthey may never be realized.in our. iflands! 
4. Jtwill not, be difputed or denied, that grois ignor- 
ance, and profligate manners, are predominant in the 
conduét, and are principal fources of Hie weetchednels, of 
the dlaves. Remove thefe, and you make them better ont 
happier, 
‘ tale direct oppofition to a celebrated orator: hens: La- 
ver, that it is polijble 10 do this, and 10. civileze 2 fave... 
The evidence of fa¢ts are with me; for whois unac+ 
quaiated with the fidelity and afection .conftantly mani- 
felted by, numbersof them, when fo-fortunate as to be in 
the fervice of juit and benevolent mafters. Aind-to prove 
that they are fulceptiblevof moral and religious. culture, I 
appea! 10 the numecous and increafing focte. f Chrifle 
an neerocs in Antigna, whole resale 
induftrious condudl, is*a_diredt . ,efutation the tlie 
beral axiom above, and‘of fimilar difcovuraging, but un 


founded 
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founded reprefentations of the favage and intraétable dif- 
pofition of thefe deprefled people. 

For the purpofe of meliorating the condition of the 
flaves, the author’s f{cheme is to recommend to the planters 
the adoption of moral infittutions and religious tnfirudlion 
for the ule of their negroes on their feveral eftates. 1ft, He 

opofes that marriage be encouraged among them, and 
the flate itfelf be rendered honourable. As a part of this 
fyftem, the hufband thould be entitled to damages againft 
any white perfon who fhould prefume to violate the chaf- 
tity of the wife, even with her confent ; but as this regu- 
lation would be of no effeét, unlefs the evidence of a ne- 
groe fhould be admitted in law, he propofes that it fhould 
be enacted by the legiflature of every iiland, that the tef- 
timony of the hufband fhould be allowed as legal evidence 
in the cafe of the feduétion of his wife by a white man; 
and that, fhould the adultery be proved, the injured huf- 
band fhould be entitled to his freedom and to a divorce; 
or at leaft that his children, fhould he prefer ftill to live 
with his wife, fhould be born free. He forefees foie dif- 
ficulty to his plan on the part of the clergy, who refufe to 
perform the ceremony of marriage for thofe who are not 
previoufly baptized ; and, as it might be improper to ad- 


minifter baptifm to perfons not previoufly inftru¢ted in the 


principles of Chriftianity, thoufands might thus, for a 
great length of time, be deprived of the comforts of matri- 
mony ; the confequence of which would be either a de- 
creafe of population, or a promifcuous intercourfe no lefs 
injurious to morality, To guard azainft thefe difficulties, 
he propofes, that the civil magiftrates fhould be author- 
ized to record the interchange of marriage vows made be- 
fore them by négroe couples not being Chriftians; and 
that it fhould be enacted that the fame confequences fhould 
attend the violation of fuch a marriage, as if it had been 
performed by or in the prefence of a clergyman. As to 
cafes of adultery or feduction among the negroes them- 
felves, he fays that a jury of their own headmen would be 
the fitteft tribunal to take cognizance of fats, and that 
the law fhoul i€t on the offender corporal or fome o- 
ther punifh os ) 

The fecond article of his plan is that negroe mothers,who 


fhould have brought up three children, thould be exempted 
Vor. Il. Cc 


from 
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from field or other fevere labour. This part isan enlargement 
of a benefit already fecured to black mothers by a late aét 
pafled in Jamaica, which allows this exemption to fuch mo- 
thers only as have brought forth fx children. 

3. That the negroes muy be naturalized to the foil, and 
their attachment more effectually fecured to the whites, he 
propotes that certain periods of emancipation fhould be e- 
nacted by the legiflature, as the reward of long fervices, 
and as an incitment to fober and virtuous conduét. 

The 4th regulation propofed is, that the aéi of the Bri- 
tifh parliament 5 Geo. Il. c. 7. intituled, ** An act for 
the more eafy recovery of debts in his Majefty’s planta- 
tions,” fhould be immediately repealed. The melancho- 
ly effets of this ftatute are“ amply defcribed by Mr. Ed- 
wards in hiftory of the Weft Indies. 

The 5th and laft regulation is, that the markets on Sun- 
days, in the iflandsfhould be wholly abolifhed. His ob- 
fervations on thefe markets are thus given: ‘ They are 
truly difgraceful to a Chriflian country, and a branch of 
that exceflive depravity, and contempt of religion, by 
which the Sovereign of the Univerfe has too long been in- 
fulted by the inhabitants of the Weft Indies. 


* Any day will do for a market day ; but as many of- - 


the negroes muft have liberty on whatever day it may be 
appointed, once a week or fortnight, to carry their provi- 
fions thither, it is abfolutely neceflary, that the fitatute 
fupprefling this abominable praétice fhould give an addi- 
tional day to the negroe for working in his grounds, and | 
the day preceding themarket would, perhaps, be moft 
fuitable ; and thus might the flaves reft, and recruit them- 
felves, on the Sabbath day, agreeably to the inftitution of 
Heaven, and the praétice of Chriftendom. Above all, | 
that the flaves may, by this relief, have full time, encou- 
ragement, and opportuhity, to attend upon religious wor- 
fhip and- inftruétion on that facred feafon, the want of — 
which is truly the worft feature. in our conduét, and in 
THEIR Condition.’ fe 
The author hence takes uccafion to obferve that, though 
the fee of London, (in which diocefe ae iflands 


are comprehended,) has beenGilled by abit and religious i | 


men, and though the prelate who now fills it nobly ee f 
is 








is soTT 
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his face in the houfe of Lords againft the flave trade, the 
morals of the negroes have been thamefully neglected. 

‘ Tam well aware that, from the extenfivenefs of the 
parifhes ip fome of the iflands, Jamaica iu particular, and 
from thefe ecclefiaftical inftitutes which fetter the clergy, 
and reftrict their regular public miniftrations to confecra- 
ted places of worthip, by the total waut of churches in 
fome parifhes, and by the feanty number of clergymen in 
general, the inftruction of the great body of the negroes _ 
may have been much obftructed and prevented. But who’ 
isto blame for all the lamentable confequences of fuch 
wretched mifmanagement f° Surely, ifa little more atten- 
tion had been paid to this object by the bifhops, or the 
colonial legiflatures, or both, a proper remedy might long 


_ago have been found out, andapplied. Feeling asa man 


and a Chniftian, I turn from the awful re/ponfoility, 
fomewhere incurred, by the former fyftem, and muft con- 
clude with my earneft wifhes, that what can be done may 
immediately be put in practice, by thofe whofe duties and 
functions inceflantly call upon them to attend to their {a- 
cred and important trufl.’ 3 

To guard againft this want of inftru€tion in future, he’ 
recommends that a teacher or miffionary, properly qua- 
lified, fhould be immediately placed on every large plan- 
tation, and one appointed to every ¢wo or three /maller eftates 
which may lie contiguoes to each other, for the purpofe 


_ of training upthe negroes in moral and religious duties ; 


and he thinks that, ‘ as this isa line in which no cler- 
gyman will embark, whois not animated with a very fer- 
vent zeal, the perfons who would beft difcharge the duties 
offuch a fituation would be teachers taken from fome of 
the fects of Diffenters, or the Methodifts. He pays a hand- 
fome compliment to the Spanith clergy in the Wet Indies, 
andholds up their conduct as highly deferving of imita- 
tion. - 

Having thus ftated his plan, the author makes fome 
cencluding remarks, which are very well entitled to 
ferious attention. We feic&t thefollowing: _ 

* There isaprejudice in favour of the old fyftem, fo 
deeply rooted im fome minds, and fo officioufly jobtruded 
againft every propofal in sae of the flaves, that 1 cannot 
conclude without taking notice of it. 


‘ To 


a 


‘ To grant any privilege, or indulgence, to the negroes 
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then, is oppofed, on the pretence of their being already too 


formidable to the whites, alihough under that ftrong and 
fevere difeipline, hitherto too generally in ute. 

‘ lL aniwer, that this objection tuppofes, fallacioufly I 
am fure, FEAR to be the ONLY principle by which the ne- 
groes can be held in fubjeciion. If fo, what in the pretent 
crifis, muft be the anxiety and dread of the whites who 
reft all their fecurity on this ground ? Such fentiments lead 
to the utmoft extremity of cruelty, as juftifying this prin- 
ciple, that every fymptom and appearance of diflaffeCtion 
in the flaves with their condition and fufferings muft be 
fuppreffed by additional rigour. When the benevolent 
purpote is affailed on fuch cvnical and arbitrary maxims, 

_as could only originate with the Egyptian tafhmafters, | 
would confidently appeal to the common experience of 
mankind, if benefits conferred are found, in general, to 
add fuel tu envy and enmity in the human breatt ; and if 
inftances of good-will from man to man, from mafter to 
fervant, oniy increafe the impatience of fubordination, 


and beightenthe rancour of malice? Ifdo, then the advo-~ — 


cates for the fyftem of rigour are right, 

‘ ‘Thofe who ferioufly believe it, and are always prone: 
to a¢t upon this dark (uppofition asa general rule, exhibit 
a depravity and degradation of mind, from which we turn 
with pity and dildain, for no one can believe their fellow 
creatures capable of a condutt fo attrocious, without fechng 
the counterpart of fuch bafenefsin their own breaft. 


‘ Butthe real fact here is, that cruzity, like all other — 


vices, becomes its own punifhment; confcioufnels of 
fevere and oppreffive management, neceflarily creates 
uneafinefs in thofe who exercife it ; dread of retaliation 
deprives them of reft and tranquility ; but unfortunately 
it happens, that crueity grows into a habit, perverts the 


underflanding, and gradually dries up all the humane and — 


compaffionate feelings of the heart. 
‘ The benevolent and confiderate planter and manager, 


who take an intereft in the improvement and comfort of 


their flaves, fleep in fecurity ; they have no apprehenfions 
from their negroes; their interefts are oné; and in cafe 
of external alarm and attack, fuch mafters can rely with 

confidence 
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confidence on the fidelity and courage of their flaves, to 
defend them to the laft extremity *.’ 

Such is the iubftance of the pamphlet before us; in 
which our readers will perceive thatthe amiable author 
pleads with great zeal, and with infinite bonour to him- 
felf, the caufe of the friendlefs and the diltrefled. It is 
evident that he cannot be charged with French or atheiftical 
principles ; forthe whole drift of his work is not merely 
to make the negrocs happy, but to make them happy by 
forming them iato good Chriftians. Religion is the very 
 bafis of -his plan. May fuccefs attend the exertions of a 
man, whote with is not for the deftruction but the comfort 
of his fellow-creatures ! 


! 





Art. XVII. 4 Hifory of all the real and threatened Invasions 
, of England from the Landing of Julius Cafar to the prefent 
eriod, Giving afuccin@ Account of the feveral Parties that 
either excited or fwpprefled the various Commotions. Con- 
cluding witha View of the prefent State of Affairs. ‘To which 
isadded an Appendix, containing a Mode of defending the 
Kingdoms, with an Evitome of Military Horfemanfhip, and 
General Taétics, taken from Edmonds, Marfhal Saxes, Loyd, 
Pembroke, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 240. 48 Sterl. Boards. 
Walker. 


T? give our readers an idea of the plan and purport of 
this work, we fhall quote the introduction : 

At a time when the kingdom is agnated by domefic 
con/piracy, as well as foreign hoftility ; it furely becomes 
the duty of every loyal Briton, in whatever flation Pro- 
vidence may have placed him, to exert his utmolt endea- 
vours to avert the threatened calamities, and to preferve 
inviolate the ineflimable bleflings of our happy conftitu- 
tion. 





* In Bermuda and the Bahamas,where there are xo importa- 
tions of flaves from Africa, and where the negroes are treated 
with attention, protected by laws, and their offspring well taken 
care of, by their miftreffes ; they become fo attached to their 
owners, that often, whentaken prifeners, in privateers, by the 
Americans, in the late war, they have returned trom the Conti- 
nent, as foon as poflible, to their former matters.’ 

* When 
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‘ When republican dottrines have been difleminated, 
and embraced with a degree of enthufiafm on the one fide, 
and unqualified fubmitlion to monarchical government held 
forth by fome on the other, it may not be amifs to thew 
the errors of both parties,.by a faithful difplay of hiftori- 
cal facts; and by the examples of loyalty, patriotiim, and 
bravery, that will bere be found to excite and cherith 
thofe laudable fentiments. With this view, but more par- 
ticularly to exhibit the certain ruin, that is the never-fail- 
ing confequence of a licentious‘and ungovernable fpirit, 
the prefent work has been undertaken ; from a perutal of 
which it is prefumed, that every impartial reader wil/ per- 
ceive how much the intereft and the happinefs of the go- 
vernors, and the governed, depend on their mutual good 
will and attachment to each other. We thall alfo learn, 
that the reciprocal advantages refulting from hence mutt 
not be held \too lightly ; or the lofs of them rifked by a 
too confident fecurity, on too great a remifinefs in not 
being, at all times, properly prepared to defend our king, 
to guard our liberties, and toeyprotect our property, againft 
the contingent events of inteftine commotion; the poffible 
treachery of our allies; or the envious aflaults of avowed 
enemies.’ . 

The work confifts of 16 chapters ; the 1ft relating to the 
Roman invafions; the 2d, the Saxon invafions ; 3d, the’ 
Danith invations ; 4th, Norweianand Norman invafions ; 
5th French and Spanifh -invafions, with a particular ac- 
count of the Spanith Armada ; 6th, of the Navy, Militia, 
and of the Dutch invafion, in Charles II’s reign; 7th, 
Duke of Monmouth’s invafion of the Prince of Orange, 
arid the eftablithment of the Revolution ; 9th, invafion of 
Ireland, by James, and anattempt atthe invafion of England 
by Lewis XIV.; 10th, fecond attempt of Lewis XIV. to 
invade England ; 11th, third attempt at invafion by Lew- 
is X1V.; 12th, of the threatened invafion from Spain in 
1715, from Sweden in 1717, from Spain in 1718, and of 
a confpiracy to promote an infurreCtion and invafion in 
1722; 13th, projected invafion in 1743, by France; 
14th, rébellion in 1745» and the menaced invafions by 
France in 1755, 1756, 1758, 1759s 15th, preparations 
in 1779, and 1782, againit invafion ; 16th, prefent ftate 
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of affairs, ftrictures on the oppofition to voluntary fub- 
fcriptions, fufpenfion of the Habeas Corpus Act juftifiable 
on precedent, as well as expedience. 

he firfi fifteen chapters we can recommend to our 
readers, as comprifing a very interefling part of the En- 
glith hiftory ; and, as a fpecimen of the manner.and fenti- 
ments of the author, we fhail lay before them the con- 
cluding part of the eighth chapter: 

* Thus was the invafion of the Prince of Orange eafily 
_atchieved ; and.thus ended the reign of a Prince, (James 
lI.) whom, if we confider his perfonai charaéter, rather 
than his public conduct, '|we may fafely pronounce hem 
more unfortunate than criminal. He had many of thofe 
qualities which form a good citizen ; even fome of thofe, 
which, had they not been {wallowed up in bigotry and 
arbitrary principles, ferve to compofe a good fovertign. 
In domeftic. lite his conduct was irreproachable, and is 
entitled to our opprobation : fevere, but open in his en- 
mities ; fteady in his councils, diligent in his fchemes ; 
brave in his enterpriles; faithful, fincere, and honoura- , 
ble in his dealings with all men. Such was the charaéter’ 
with which the Duke of York mounted the throne of En- 
gland. In that high Ration, his frugality of the public 
money was remarkable ; his induftry exemplary ; his ap- 
plication to naval affairs fuccefsful; his encouragement 
of trade judicious ; his jealoufy of national honour lauda- 
ble.. What then was wanting to make him an excellent 
monarch ? That to which our amiable Sovereign is fo par- . 
ticularly devoted, a peculiar regard and affection to the 
religion dnd conftitution of his country. Had James been 
+f «_ - pofleffed of this eflential quality, aided by fo many virtues, 

he would have rendered his reign honourable and happy. 
When it was wanting, every excellence, which he poflef- 
fed, became dangerous and pernicious to his kingdom, but 
‘which, in the end, produced the glorious revolution; a 
revolution conducted with fuch prudence, and formed of 
fuch pre-eminent materials, of that theory which was real- 
ly pratticable : that it fixed the conftitution of Great Bri- 
tain’ on the moft folid bafis that has been ever yet known 

in the univerfe, for the true happinefs of man.’ , 
In the 16th chapter, the author appears to be actuated 
by a love for his country : but, when he fpeaks of the pre- 
fent 
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fent ftate of affairs, his readers will probably think that his 
zeal,is more confpicuous than his difcretion and his dif- 
crimination. He fays: ‘* If we look into parliament, we 
pefceive the utmoft unanimity, Never was there fuch an 
‘uninfluenced and independent majority pofleffed by any 
adminiftration ; all that was eftimable among the oppofi- 
tion, in point of folid virtue, and true patriotifm, have 
fled with horror from their former aflociates, when their 
views were difcovered, and cordially given their fupport 
to the prefent mild, but firmand fpirited men, that fo a- 
bly conduét the public affairs: nothing is left of an oppo- 
fition, but the grofs republican dregs of whiggifm. Such 


a motley, vifionary, gtoup of irafcible and defperate po- . — 


liticians, never exifted fince the days of Cromwell: but 
as there are among them men of talents, they cannot be 
too narrowly watched.” 

The legality of voluntary fubfcription he fupports by 
fome great authorities, and accufes Mr. Fox of holding a 
different language on this fubjeét,when in and out of place; 
a charge from which, we are afraid, few men who have 
acted a confpicuous part in public life are wholly exempt. 
This writer alfo firenuoufly defends the futpenfion of the 
Harbeas Corpus Act: but we fhall pafs over his arguments, 


as that {ubject has been fufficiently agitated in the Houfe 
of Commons. 

From the extra&ts which we have made, the reader will 
fee the complexion of this volume, and the juvenile warmth 
of the writer’s unbounded admiration of the prefent minif- 
try and their meafures. 








Art. XVII, 4 Letter to the Prince of Wales, on a Second ‘Ap- 
plication to Parliament to difcharge Debts wantonly contiaét- 
ed fince May 1787. The tenth kdition, 8vo. 2s. Owen. 


EVERITY (extreme feverity!) of reprehenfion, e- 
nergy of admdnition, and eloquence of exprefhon, 
are the general characteriftics of this epifile. 

On the perufal of the firft edition of this celebrated pam-, 
phiet, we wondered not at the common coftee-houfe quef- 
tion, {on the firft appearance of the letter] “* Is Junius 
come again ?” ; 


As 
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As to the fubjeét and tendency of this bold produétion, 


‘itis of a nature {fo fingular, that it does not feem altogether 


expedient for us to expatiate-on its contents, in a Literary 
Jouraal. : a 

A profecution has been threatened. Whether it has 
been actually determined to take fuch a meafure, with the 
fan&tion of PRUDENCE, we have not heard, on fufhicient 
authority : but the report of it has been treated with expref- 
fions of high difdain by the incenfed author ; who has 
manfully declared his refolution to give his name, when 
oscafion demands it, and thus laudably to ftand forth in 
behalf of his publifher.—For himfelf, he fays, ‘* I will 
chearfully truft my fortune, my liberty, and my reputa- 
tion, to the verdict of an ENGLIsH Jury!” 

The. preceding editions have been accompanied, re- 
fpeftively, by new notes, prefaces, and poftfcripts. The 
price of the later editions has been raifed, on account of 


- the enlargements, to 2s. 


Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan are treated with great feve- 
rity in this traét, on account of their parliamentary con- 
duct with refpect to the Prince’s debts. 


a 





Arr, XIX, Odfervations a Letter to ad Prince of Wales, 





&c. Svo, 18 Crifichs. 


oe loyal volunteer, who here fteps forward to aid 
the caufe of his Royal Highnefs, endeavours to fe- 
pel the charges againft the Prince by extenuation, and we 
hope that he is right in many of his fuppofitions: but {till 
they are only to be confidered as fuppofitions and pre- 
fumptions ; as apologetical probabilities rather than con- 
clufive arguments. On the whole, our obferver confiders 
the famous Letter on which he animadverts, as a party 
effort, of the democratic caft, ‘ to bring rpyalty itfelf in- 
to contempt with the public :’——* another arrow fhot from 
the bow of flander, another endeavour to inflame the mul- 
titude, and another proof that the cauffics which have late- 
ly been applied to treafon and fedition, have not been at- 
tended with fuccefs.’ ~ 

Thefe Ob/ervations have been afcibed to Mr. Jofeph 


Mofer. 


Vou. Il. Dd From 
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From ; Corre/pondent. 


ee 


To the Editor of the American Monthly Review. 
‘ SiR; ; 


AVING lately received a letter from Dr. Anderfon of E+ 

dinburgh, whichy like all the other writings of that aus 
thor, contains much ufeful information; 1 with pleafure fend 
extracts therefrom tor publication in your ufeful work. 1 fhould 
not-have taken this liberty, were 1 not convinced that the ree 
flection of having diffufed the knowledge af the fatis will be 4 
fufficient apology to my friend, tor my thus communicating them 
to the American public. 

I am, Sir, 
Your friend, 
JAMES MEASE, 
Health Office, State Ifland, 
OGeber tg, 1795: 


DR. ANDERSON alfo favoured me with a copy of his Agrtie 
cultural Survey of the ccunty of Aberdeen, which abounds with 
a variety of vietul remarks on farming. ‘ In the appendix to 
that publication,” he fays, * you will find an imperfect account 
of an invention for fuperfeding the ufe of locks on navigable cas 
nals, that promifes to be of very great utility, as it can not onl 
be erected at a much fmaller expenge than locks, and has no Iie 
mitation to its power of elevation ; byt aif becaufe it faves a vat 
watte of water and gives-an unlimited freedom of paflage on a ca+ 
nal tor boats of any fize, and any number. | have had a model of 
it made, and have fhewed it to a number of perfons, all of whom 
approve of it, nor has any been able to fugge’ a fingle improves 
ment. The directors of the Roachdale canal in Lancathire, 


and of the Somertfhire canal near Bath, are both convinced of | 


the benefit they will derive from it, and are refolved to adopt it, 7% 
if they can bring the fubfcribers to ayree.— 1 have fome thoughts © 
of publifhing fome remarks on canals more thoroughly digefted 
than the hafty hints in that communication, with a full defcrip- . 
tion of the aparatus complete in a feparate publication,” 

A plate being neceflary to the right underitanding of the plan, 
T have not thought it neceflary to tranfcribe the defcription, 
which is lengthy ; but as in all probabiliy fome ufeful hints may 
‘be derived therefrom, and applied to the canals now cuttin in 
this ftate ; 1 intend to let the managers have the perufal of the 
work, and thall be very happy if their important bufinefs will be 
forwarded thereby, ‘ 

te 
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Dr. Anderfon mentions an account he had fent to the Philofo- 


- phical Society of Philadelphia, of a device, by means of which 


two perfons may correfpond with each other with perfeét facili- 
ty, although neither of them knew a word of the language [po- 
ken by the other, and which of courfe, were it univeriaily adop- 
ted, would fuperfede the ufe of learning al! foreign languages, bee 
caufe a,book thus printed in any country, would be equally le- 
gible by thofe who {poke any other language, as by chofe who 
only fpoke the Janguage of the perion who wrece it. This will 
appear at firft fight a very myfterious thing, yet it is in tact one 
of the moit fimple ideas that ever came into the mind of man to 
conceive, as you will readily admit when it is explained to you.” 

Every one will at once grant, that this difcovery is of the muft 
important nature, and I hope the learned body who are now in 
poilelfion of the account, will fpeedily favour the world with its 
publication. 

Another very ufeful project noticed by Dr. Anderfon is, « a 
new plan of conilrudting iron bridges of a very large {pan at a 
yery {mall expence, which he thinks might be of great ufe on 
many of our large rivers in America, where the patlage mufl be 
fometimes interrupted by ice, and piers in the middle of the 
ftream be attended with great difficulty. 1 have not, fays he, 
yet afcertained what is the maximum {pan; 1 only know that 
three hundred feet could be {panned by one arch, and am by ro 
means clear, that double that diftance could not be accomplithed ; 
and this at an expence, that in molt fituations would no: exceed 
what the mere carriage of themateriats of a ftone bridge ot the 
fame dimentions would ansouht to.” 

The idea of an trom bridge, we know has been long fince cone 
ceived, but I believe has never been carried inio eflect.— it was 
this that carried Thomas Paine laft to Enyland *; a mode) of 
his plan was for {ome time expofed to public view in the library 
of Philadelphia; where, it I miftake not, it is ftill preferved. 
Though at firit the notion of an iron bridge may appear tc fome 
chimerical, yet the execution ought not to be deewed impracti- 


cable; as no one can meafure the extent of the human powers, 


particularly with regard to mechanical operations; and as it is 
how certain that many things that formerly appeared far beyond 
the abilities of the greateit genius, are now performed by men of 
but moderate talents. Our judgment therefore ought to be {uf- 

pended 





* The idea of an iron bridge will never enter my mind without exciting pe- 
culiar pleafure, as it will aiways be accompanied by the refiection of vaine 
having been thereby placed in a {ituation that again called forth h's pen in the. 
caufe of liberty, and occafioned him to afton fh the world by unfolding thofe 
fablime principles of the rights of man, now fo happily engraven on the minds 
of thoufands, who otherwite might have remained for ever ignorant thereof. 
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pended until,the experiment has been fairly made ; and fhould 
the impoflibility of their erection over our wide rivers be difco- 
vered, very important advantages may ftill be derived to the 
public, by their ofe in the numerous creeks and fmall rivers with 
which this country abounds, and that are fo liable to fwell, and 
be rendered impaffible by rains, or fudden thaws of ice and fnow 
in the fpring. They might probably be very fuccefsfully em- 
ployed upon the Schuylkill in the room of the floating bridges at 
prefent in ufe, which are regularly carried away by the above 
caufes, and always repaired at aygteat expence. From the efta. 
blifhment of the Health Office at this place, and of the neighbour. 
ing garrifon at Fort Mifflin, added to the importance of the flou- 
rifhing meadows to the grazing bufinefs, the number of perfons 
that have daily paffed the ferry on State Ifland, during the laf 
fifteen months, have trebled that of former years. An iron 
bridge, theretore, at this place woyld be of immenfe utility, and - 
in faét more neceflary than at either of the other three ferries ; as 
from its contiguity to the Delaware, and confequent opén fitua- 
tion, thé north eaft winds have fo great an effect as to render the. 
paflage totally impoflible in the wherry, while the river higher 
up is fcarcely ruffied. its importance would ultimately be much 
increafed by the opportunity afforded to the public ftages of 1 @ 
fhortening their route to Chefter from Philadelphia three miles’ _ 
and a quarter, according to a late meafurement, exclufive of what 
would be gained in time by the fuperiority of the roads, which 
in the ufual route are ftill in many places very bad, though fo @ - 
long travelled. e / - 
«¢ [have had, fays Dr. Anderfon, fome interefting communi+. 
cations trom Ruflia, and the Eaft Indies, of late. It will proba 
bly form an epoch in the literary hiftory of mankind ; that the — 
entrance to Japan, which has been fo long fhut up from Faroe 7 
peans, is now opened up to them through Roffia, .A Japanefe 
junk was fome Years ago wrecked on the coaft ot Kamfkatchka; 7 
the mafter Coade’ was faved, and was kindly entertained at the 4 
court of Peterfburgh, and at laft fent home in a veffel fitted out 
from the fame coa# where he was wrecked.—He made a map of-  § 
Japan while in Ruffia, a copy of which I have obtained as a very 
fingular favour. Un his return, profeflor — accom 
panied him. ‘The Japanefe captain reprefented the court of Ruf = 
fia in fuch favourable terms, that the Japanefe emperor granted 
a ferman to the emprefs of Ruffia, giving tull permiffion to her 
to fend two-fhips every year, loaded with whatever merchandife 
fhe pleafes to Japan, which are to be admitted free of duty, with — 
full liberty to trade. You may believe that philofophers of all — 
nations will try to avail themfelves of that permiffion for obtain- 
ing fome knowledge of that nation.” 
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